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INTRODUCTION. 
YET was the firſt in- 


M ſtitution of the Great Au- 
thor of nature, and intended 
2 to ſmooth the rugged ways 
of life; — the ſoftener of the huſband's 
cares; — the bulwark of the wife's in- 

nocence; the cement of friendſhip 
between families, and the choiceſt bleſ- 
ſing Heaven could beſtow on mortals. 


Who then can, unconcerned, behold 
this glorious benefit perverted, —— the 
bliſstul union of hearts diſſolved, and the 
W r but lately join'd, ſtrug- 
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gling with the chains that bind them to 
each other; — diſcord and confuſion in 
the place of love and harmony; — and 
this too not always occaſioned by the 
vices of either party, — (for I ſpeak not 
ro the-profligate and abandoned) but 
b ſome unaccountable caprice, — ſome 
u guarded folly, which I ſhould think 
t ole guilty of, need only be told of to 
reform? s + 


The leaſt diſagreement between two 
perſons, who ought to be actuated but by. 
one ſoul, ſhould be check'd in its very 
beginning; for if the perverſe humour, 
of what kind ſoever it be, is once in- 
dulg'd, the breach will ſtill grow wider, 
and muſt be of fatal conſequence, not 
only to their peace, but alſo to their in- 
tereſt and reputation. | 


TI ſhall not enter into any diſcuſſion 
whether, whenever contention happens 
between perſons thus united, the huſband 
cr the wife will moſt frequently appear 
tHameable ; — but of this I am certain, 
that which ſoever of them begins the dif- 
xute, the other is equally cuipable in 


COL£1:1010g it. 


Too many of both parties, indeed, 
Nand'in much necd of admonttion'; but 


r 


* 


ſon'd out of. 
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as law and cuſtom have given the ſuperio- 


rity to the men, it is doubtleſs the duty 
as well as intereſt of every wife, who 


would preſerve the affection of her hul- 


band, to be conſtantly aſſiduous about 
two things z—firſt, by a prudent watch- 
fulneſs over his temper and her own 


actions, to avoid whatever might create 
in him a diſguſt; — and ſecondly, to 
endeavour, by a ſoft and endearing be- 


haviour, to win, and, as it were, ſteal 


him from thoſe errors to which he may 


poſſibly be addicted, and which his pride, 
perhaps, would not ſuffer him to de rea- 


x 


L have therefore thrown together ſotije 


few, hints, which, if imptoved into prac- 
tice,” 1-thibk; cannot fail of feſtoring to 
marriage that true honour and felicity 
which reigned in the firſt ages of the 
world; but has ever ſinceibeen gradually 
decreaſing, till ſo far depraved and loſt as 
to render the ſaored ordinance tontemp- 
tible in che eyes of many, and entered 
into by... molt merely to. Rratify one or 
other of the two very worſt paſlions that 
can actuate the human mind, luſt and 
a varice.. 110 ONE 129 yy a4 | 11 . 
Va Sn 1 Huy 207 zud tanze SY ; 

Some af my fair readers may perhaps 
imagine, that inqome points I attempt to 
1h B 2 impoſe 
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impoſe too hard a taſk; upon them; — at 
firſt, indeed, it may appear ſa ; — but 
let them reflect on the vaſt emolument, 
the accumulated benefits, attending the 
performance ;—a very ſmall part of the 
time waſted by a woman of quality at her 
toilet, or by thoſe of the meaner claſs in 
a goſſip's tale, if devoted to ſerious con- 
ſideration, will be ſufficient to convince 
their reaſon, and make them loak on no- 
thing as a difficulty that tends to the pro- 
moting the happineſs of their whole lives. 
and that of the perſon to whom they are 
rr eber rale 


I know it will be ſaid by thoſe who are 
no favourers of the ſex, that, in an age 
like this, when modeſty, with every na- 
tive virtue of the female mind, is treated 
as ridiculous, and a bold licentious man- 
ner of behaviour is the chief requiſite to 
conſtitute a reigning toaſt, ſmall en- 
couragement will be given to a work of 
the nature I propoſe; and that one might 
as well expect to regain laſt; paradiſe on 
this ſide the grave, as to bring women 
back to the innocence and ſmplicity of 
former times z— yet, in ſpite of all theſe 
accuſations, which I am ſorry to ſay are, 
in the general, but too juſt, I hope, nay 
am;conhdent, that there are a great many, 
A, very.great many, who: will! not _ 
„ © {| their 
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their reaſon to be totally ſwallowed up in 
the torrent of faſhion and example; and 
will be therefore thankfulto any one who 
ſhall warn them againſt thoſe miſtakes 
into which they might otherwiſe fall thro” 
inadverten r.. 


As the workings of nature are the 
ſame in all degrees of people, and the 
method of attaining happineſs may be 
as eaſily purſued in the cottage as the 
palace, in order to render this work of 
as general utility as poſſible, I have aim'd: 
more at perſpicuity than elegance of 
ſtile ; chuſing rather to confer ſome be- 
nefit on others by my admonitions, than 
receive praiſes myſelf for the manner in 
which they are delivered. 


6 T. AE WT H IE. 
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concerning the. 2 Wks after: Mor- 
riage, vulgariy called the Honty- 
— 


7 hank. it is a received maxim, that 
the good or bad ſucceſs of any thing 

is very much owing to the manner of our 
frit ſetting out upon it; — the wife will 
never undertake an affair of any mo- 
mont, without well conſidering the ſteps 
by which it is to be conducted; mar- 
riage, therefore, which is the great buſi- 
nels of our whole lives, — the buſineſs: 
on which our all depends, ought chiefly; 
to be attended to; — we then enter into 
a new ſcene of action, and every former 
attachment, inclination, and pleafure 
muſt ſubſide, and give way to that infi- 
nitely more important aim of fixing our 
happineſs where we have fixed our fate. 


The ſmalleſt miſtake in the beginning 
of marriage colts a long time to rectify, 
and is often irretrievable ; — a diſguſt 
once taken is ſcarce ever thoroughly 
worn off; endeavours for that purpole, 
for the mot parc, ſerve but to incieaſe 

it, 
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it, and expoſe the perſon to contempt; 
— ſo true are the the poet's words: 


To love once paſt we cannot backward 
© move; | 
„Call yeſterday again, and I may love.” 


There is a certain delicacy of behaviour 
which it behoves every bride to oblerve 
towards her huſband ; a too great ſhyneſs, 
and an over-fondneſs in receiving his en- 
dearments, are equally dangerous to than 
eſteem ſhe will afterwards find it neceſ- 
ſary to have inſpired him with; the 
one he will be apt to look upon as pro- 
ceeding either from affectation or the 
want of love; — the other will ſoon ſa- 
tiate, and then infallibly become trouble- 
ſome; — a modeſt yielding, a ſoft com- 
phance with what he has a right to ex- 
pect— all beyond that, while it flatters 
Eis vanity, diminiſhes his reſpect. 
| 2 Di fi LI M1 $2 
Both thefe extremes, having a natural 
tendency to create inchHierence in the end, 
ought to be carefully avoided by a new- 
married woman ; the firſt, if perſever'd 
in for any length of time, may make her 
huſband ſuſpect that the coldneſs ſhe 
treats him with is occaſion'd by a too 
great warmth of afſection tor ſome other 
man ; the ſecond, beſides the inconve- 
B 4 nience 
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nience already mentioned, might raiſe in 
him ſome diffidence of her power of re- 
fiſting a temptation, whenever any ſhould 
fall in her way, to the prejudice of his 
honour :— thus might the lame effect be 
produced by either of the two moſt op- 
poſite cauſes in the world ; jealouſy, the 
moſt dreadful] of all the paſſions, ſprings 
a ike from each. | 


Not coy, nor yet profuſely kind, is, 
therefore, my advice to all who become 
brides, in what ſtation of life ſoever they 
may be placed by fortune :——1 would 
have the huſband firmly perſuaded that 
his wife has a great fund of tenderneſs in 
her heart; but would have no room given 
him to entertain a thought that ſhe has ſo 
much in her compoſition as to make her 
able to beſtow the leaſt portion of it on 
any other than himſelf, 


This is all I ſhall fay in regard of her 
behaviour towards him in private: — in 
-publick, when they receive the viſits and 
congratulations of their friends, I would 
have her treat him no otherwiſe than ſhe 
did ſome days before their marriage 
with the company an eaſy freedom will 
become her beſt; a ſheepiſh, -downcaſt 
look will make her appear aukward and 
ridiculous; — too bold and aſſuming an 
: 7 air 
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air may ſubject her to cenſure ;—let- the 
inward ſatisfaction at the change of her 
condition glow on her cheeks and ſparkle 
in her eyes; but let her tongue keep a 
modeſt reſerve, and drop» no hint that 
may give the leaſt room for ſuch replies 
as would call a bluſh upon her face. 


Nothing, certainly, can be more de-- 
ſervedly the jeſt of the town, than that 
apiſh fondneſs we ſometimes ſee between: 
perſons lately wedded.. I once knew a 
couple, Who, when they firſt ſaw com- 
pany on that occaſion, could look only on 
each other; in the midſt of: conver- 
ſation would alternately ſtart M and 
ſhatch a kiſs; inſtead of anſwering: 
what was ſaid, he either play'd with her 


fingers or patted. her neck; — ſhe re- 


turn'd the favour with another on his. 
cheek, crying at the ſame time, — Go, 
you little naughty man, wliy will you 
make me love you ſo ?—To which he 
reply'd, Go, you little naughty wo- 
man, why are you ſo pretty? The 
young ladies who were preſent. bluſhed, 
hung down: their heads, and knew not 
which way to caſt their eyes ;—the mar- 
ried women could not forbear drawing up 
their mouths into a contemptuous ſmile, 
— gueſſing in what manner all this 
illing and eooing would end; — all the: 
B 5. men: 
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men ſneer'd, and thoſe who were addicted 


to raillery thought themſelves under no 
obligation, to reſtrain heir talent. 


The happy * which had ined this. 
peir was ſcarce fix weekselapſed, when lol 
behold à moſt terrible reverſe! — the 
larry of their fond paſſion was over; — 
(Alliance was no more ;—kifles and em- 
braces were now ſucceeded by fighting, 
loratching. and;endeavouring to fear qut 
eachorher's eyes; — the lips that before 
could utter only, — My dear, — my life, 
my foul, — my treaſure, now poured. 
ſorth nothing but invectives they ook 
as little care to conceal the proofs of their 
animoſity as they had done to moderate 
thoſc of a contrary emotion ; they were 
continually quarrelling; — their houſe 
was a Babel of confukon.; no ſervant 

would ſtay. with them a week; — they, 
were ſhunned by their moſt intimate 
friends, and deſpis'd by all their acquain- 
trance; till at laſt they mutually reſolved. 
o agree in one point, which was, to be 
ſeparated for ever fram each other. 


T his, or Gwetbing like it, will ever 
be the caſe when that love which brings. 
two people together is not eſtabliſh'd by a 
prudent and Uiſcreet behaviour ; — the 
moit ardent paſſion, to be maintained in 
its 
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| ts priſtine and full vigour, after a free 
and unlimited enjoyment of the object, 
ſtands in need of being well ſupported by 
eſteem; and what fort of eſteem a man. 
can have for a woman, whoſe conduct his 
reaſon makes him diſapprove, and whom 
he looks upon but as a pretty toy, fit on- 
ly for his amuſement, not as a jewel the 
luſtre of which reflects honour on the 
poſſeſſor, may caſily enough be gueſo'd at, 
from obſerving the fate of tranſient, un- 
warrantable amours, which, like meteors, 
blaze fiercely for a while, then ſink at 
once, and diſſolve in ſmoke and vapours. 


If therefore a wife, by any unguarded 
folly, debaſes the dignity of her. character 
as ſuch, and forfeits the reſpect of her 
huſband, ſhe puts herſelf upon a level 
with a little kept miſtreſs; — nay, is yet 
more unhappy, as the worſt than can be- 
fal a miſtreſs. is to be turn'd off by a man 
who no longer loves her, and whom per- 
haps ſhe never lov'd, and is then at liberty 
to receive the addrelles of another but a 
wife is bound by an indiſſoluble tye to 
is her whole days with one whom her 
duty, bids her love, and whoſe 8 
forces her to hate. | 


\ As. there is no ſuch thing as perfec- 


tion to be found in human nature, and 
B © | the- 
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the very beſt and ſweeteſt diſpoſition may 


have ſomething in it, ſome little pecu- 


liarity, which, like a jarring firing, if 
touch'd upon, ſpoils the harmony of the 


whole, one may poflibly give offence 


without being ſenſible one does fo ;— 
nay, even when moſt aſſiduous to oblige: 
— it would therefore be well, methinks, 


for a woman in the firſt weeks of her 


marriage to be diligent in diſcovering the 
foible, or what is called the blind fide of 
her hufband, to the end ſhe may be able 
hereafter to fall in with his humour; than 
which there is nothing more endears one 
perſon to another. 
| on 

J would not here be underſtood that a 
woman ſhould yield a flaviſh ſubmiſſion 
to every unaccountable caprice and whim 
of the man to whom ſhe is married; or 
on any fcore give up her reaſon and judg- 
ment to do him pleaſure ; — no, that 
might perhaps be to fin againſt a more 
fupreme authority than what the law has 
conferred on him; — I would only have 
her ſeem to think as he does in trifling 
and inſignificant matters, and endeavour 


to be ſilent and paſſive in thoſe of greater 


importance. 


- I know very well, that by the greateſt 
part of the ſex this will be thought too 
. much; 
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much; yet how would a wife be avail'd 
by a contrary behaviour ? — Man is na- 
turally impatient - of contradiction; — 
imagines himſelf endued with a ſuperior 
reaſon ; and tho? he probably may be'in« 
wardly convinced by her arguments, and 
conſcious he is in the wrong, will never 
be brought to acknowledge he is ſo; 
but will chuſe to perſiſt in his errors, 
rather than ſuffer her to think his de- 
parting from them the effect of her re- 


monſtrances. 


It would be utterly impoſſible to enu- 
merate the many cauſes, or imaginary 
cauſes, which give occaſion for diſputes 
between huſbands and wives; ſo 1 ſhall 
make mention only of thoſe which moſt 
frequently happen, are gerierally of the 
worſt conſequence, and therefore ought 
chiefly to be guarded againſt. 


SECT, 
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22 of Opinion in Matters of Re: 
ah! * ren n 


HERE are two ing v which people 
Tr think they can never be too zealous, 
in aſſerting; — theſe are, — Firſt, the 
principles; or, to ſpeak more juftly, the. 
mode of that religion they profeſs : — 
Secondly, the caule or party they eſpoule, 
and take to be right, in national affairs. 
— The one is called, being ſtedfaſt in the 
faith; the other, gabi ſpirit, and the 
true amor patriæ. 


Now, though both the ſe are virtues, 
which it is to be wiſhed were more gene- 
rally practis'd; yet, like all other virtues, 
they may be, and frequently are, carry'd 
to an exceſs; for which reaſon J am al- 
ways ſorry when I ſee two perſons, who 
differ ſtrongly in them, yoked together 
in marriage, as there are few caſes in- 
which it is more difficult to preſerve any 
ſincere affection between themſelves, or 
peace in their families, 


On 
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On coming home from their ſeveral 
places of divine worſhip, ſeldom ſhall we 
ice: them meet in perfect good humour; 
— each, ſecretly condemning the folly 
and obſtinacy of the other, is very apt to 
throw out reflections and farcaſms, which 
being returned, occaſion the molt bitter 
altercations, and ſometimes kindle up an 
unextinguiſhable rancour in the heatt 
_ ot the one or the ws 

Thus does a miſtaken piety and cal! 
in the defence of what they think the beſt 
religion, utterly deſtroy the true end of 
all religion, — love, unity, and peace : - 
—and here I cannot forbear recommend- 
ing a few lines of the late Mr. Row, 
which, though taken from a play, afford 
an excellent Jeſſon to all er and en- 
thuſiaſts: 1.2 

4 Look round, how: Providence beſtows , 

11: £4 alike-:; | 

aan and rain, to bleſs che fruitful. 

year, 
« On ditf 'rent mation, all of diff rent. 
faiths ; 

And (tho' by ſeveral names and ticles 

© worſhip'd,) 
© Heav'n takes the various tribute of their 

© praiſe; 


Since 
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Since all agree to own, at leaſt to 
2 mee | 


* One: beſt, one greateſt, only Lord of: 


« AIP. 


The invectives and ſcurrilities with 


which people, of almoſt all. perſuaſions,. 


too frequently load thoſe who are of a: 
contrary way of thinking, are indeed very 
ſcandalous and provoking :— What then: 
ean a wife do in ſuch a circumſtance ?—- 
Muſt-ſhe fit ſilent and content, to hear 
the only path, which in her ſoul ſne be- 


take part with the defamer, becauſe he is 
her huſband? No; — l am far from 
enjoining,. or, even approving a paſſive- 
neſs which muſt — 5 


ſoever it may happen to be; — I would: 
only adviſe her to avoid declaiming 
againſt the opinion he maintains; and 


then I think ſhe may, and ought to vin - 


dicate her own, by all the arguments ſne 


is able to bring, provided ſhe urges them: 
with meekneſs and moderation. 


But if it is difficult to find two perſons, 
who differ only in the forms of religion, 
live together in concord; how much: 
more ſo, nay, how next to impoſſible is 
it, 


lieves leads to Heaven, ridieul'd and vi- : 
lified 3. and, by not oppofing, ſeem to- 


er her guilty of 
wronging her conſcience, how miſguided 


— 3 TY 8 — 
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tit, where there is a great deal of religion 

on the one ſide, and none at all on the 

other? 


= | To 5 juſtice to the fair ſex, it muſt 
ve confeſs d that there are, at leaſt as yet, 
much fewer freethinkers among them 

chan among the men: How therefore 
mutt a woman of ſtrict piety and virtue 
tremble when ſne hears that ſacred name, 
on which her whole hopes of future hap- 
pineſs depend, blaſphemed and ſcoffed 
at, — the awful myſteries of ſalvation 
treated as a farce, — the hers of at 


as impoſtors, — and-all this by the man 
whom duty and inchnation her to 
=—__ with oy graces: cencerneſs7 


In this enkappy Ktuation, 1 would, 
however, think it beſt for a wife to for- 
bear making any attempts to oonvince 
her unbelieving huſband; — tho? this 
at firſt may ſeem too great a luke- 
warmneſs in the cauſe of Heaven, yet 
may the moſt pious be reconciled to it, 
when they conſider that freethinking, 
which indeed is only a ſofter term for 
atheiſm, abſolutely denies all teſtimony 
of conviction, — laughs at fairh,—calls 
the holy ſcriptures a legend of invented 
fables, — the apoſtles cheats, — and the 

prophets, 


Far prejudice, 24 
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prophets, niarkyra, and „ eg fools 
and madmen. 


Where pride and ſelf: ſufficiency have 
eſlabliſhed this diabolical: dgctrine in the 
heart, it is in vain to hope for a conver- 
ſion; by any human means; — all argu- 
ments offered to that end are only an- 
ſwer'd with prophane jeſts, and ſerve 
but to harden him the more in his im- 
PREP. 211 JO BIOL. Hadw Ty I. Ain ; 


BY 1 To "4 
The ole: — 174 thetefarsy Fab, a 
viſh can take for: the reformation. of a 
huſband of this caſt is, by a well re- 
s conduct, and a ſweetneſs of. be- 
aviour, to make him in love with:the 
virtues of chriſtianity, and to confeſs 
that the tenets delivered by the teachers 
of it were calculated ta promote the 
happineſs of mankind in tyis world, at 

leaſt. © 

» +03; 4 L set zun 30 

And now, ; Lid! 25 much /a5:is 
neceflary, or as I think; can berexpe fed 
from me, on this head, I Hall — to 
the next grand ſubject of contmuerſy- f 
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top 12 8 EC T. III. 


. | = 1 | | YT * 18 
Difference of Opinion in Affairs of Co- 
SC hf . 


F N , \ 
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T feems to me, that a. prudent wife 
will find it no hard matter; to avoid 
entering into any diſputes wich her huf- 
band on the ſcore of politics; — for, 
beſides having it ſo little in her power 
to ſerve the cauſe ſhe eſpouſes, there; 
are ſo few women qualified to talk on 
thoſe affairs, that moſt of thoſe who do, 
would fig it much more to the reputa- 
don of their underſtanding to'be ſilent. 


af3 D id foot ow e061; eg ein 41 
But fuppoling her to be endued with 
an uncommon genius, — 4 penetrating 
and ſoupd judgment, — well vers'd in, 
hiſtory and political tracts, — able not: 
only to talk but allo. to teaſon well, on 
the occaſiqn, and have infigite]y che ad- 
vantage over her huſhand, wall. the ſecret; 
heart-burnings,, diſcontent; and ill-hu-; 
mour, which, in all probability, theſe de- 
bates may create in him, be atoned for hy 
the applauſes her capacity may receive. 
from others 85 E (LUST W a 50:9 f | 377 


17134 


W. 


It 
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It is ſaid by a very great and venerable 
author, that tis much better to be wiſe #® 
than witty z — and ſure there are none, 
who are in reality the former, will win 
7 to puachae the reputation of the latter MF | 
at ſo dear an expence as innate peace ß 
mind :—a wife, above all others, is moſt WM : 
concerned to obſerve this maxim; for MF 
what ſatisfaction can ſhe take in the empty 
compliments ſhe receives from abroad, 
or the admiration of perſons indiffe- 
rent to her, when her own home rings 
with perpetual jars, and the man, in 
whoſe arms ſhe lies, regrets the cere- 
mony that has bound him to her? ¾] 


If we give ourſelves the trouble to exa · 
miae into the latent ſparks which kindle 
up this party flame, we ſhall find that 
a very ſmall number, in compariſon of 
the whole, that are actuated by a principle 
of conſcience ; prejudice of education,— 
the proſpect of ſome advantage ta them- 
ſelves or families,—a partial attachment 
to particular perſons, — reſentment for 
ſome diſappointment, — the vanity of 
making a buſtle in the world and roms. 
talked of, and often a mere ſpirit o 
contradiction, makes a zealot, and equal- 
ly influences both the courtier and the 
patriot ; and how vain is it to hope to 
make converts of ſuch men, who, re- 


fuſing 
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fuſing to take juſtice or reaſon for their 
guide, will not be convinced by either ? 


4a 


Wim bengenchuded from all pub- 
lic offices and employments, the men are 
apt to look on any attempt made by 
that ſex- ts intermeddle with affairs' of 
ſtate, as an encroachment on their prero- 
gative; and, indeed, I think it mu 11 
allow'd, that ſhe who buſies herſe 
much that way ſomewhat tranſ reſſe 
the bounds of her own ſphere: the un- 
married, however, are at liberty to act as 
they pleaſe; but certaibly a wife will 
always find, the beſt polities the can 
ſtudy is how to merit and maintain the 
eſteem and affection of her huſband; — 
and this, with the management of her fa- 
mily, will be autant to > take — 55 her 
ele thoug neee, 

54 Yo 5 


I Rs Ll forthe Fave 
ſaid on this occaſion, ſince I have ſo good 
an authority fur it as the late ingenious 
Mr. Selden, who, though a advo- 
cate for the ladies, and very much their 
favourite, in ſpeaking of the duties of a 
wife, expreſſes himſelf in theſe 3 ih 

G wv ogg a0 


Wie like good duese, what tyrancs 
> 8 wist, — ſÞng yaticace 


owe; | 
s Reaſon 
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© -Reaſon. itſelf in them muſt not. be 
1 1 $.bold,;; 541 | 
© Nor — = be by wit con- 

11 trol'd; ICT 7347 %, 
On their own heads we deſperately 
_ © ſtray, 
Yo And are ſtill happieſt in the vulgar 


n 0 * A 


if a woman cannot bring herſelf to the 
ſame way of thinking as her huſband, nor 
ought always to endeavour, it, ſhe has it 
nevertheleſs in her power o to. forbear 
thwarting his. opinion; and how'irkſome 
ſoever ſuch; a reltriction at firſt may ſeem 
to her, I am very, well ſatisfied ke will 
afterwards find her account in it, 
1A perfect concurrence of ſentiment! be- 
tween the perſons united-is, craters. all 
queſtion, one of the principal ingredients 
to make, marriage happy ; I am there- 
fore ſorry when a too haſty — into 
that ſtate hinders: them from being well 
acquainted with the foibles ab well as 
virtues of each other; but as it is not the 
buſineſs of theſe ſheets to preſcribe what 
ſteps. ſhould be taken previous to the 8 
ſacred ceremony, but what will, ac- 7 
cording to all probability, render both A 
parties eaſy under their mutual .engage- 
un I. Teal cloſe this tection With a 
little 
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W& 4ictle narrative, which" . Aer Thew 
4 the ill effects ee b eir5: 
se Das mo 

4 the middde of laſt May» were 
married a certain young; couple of condi- 
tion, whoſe names it is not necefiary;to 
mention: — the courtſhip between them 
had been very ſhort ; — they had ſeen and 
liked each other,: their fortunes: were 
pretty equal. thłir friends on both ſides 
willing, and no impediment happened 
to retard the conſummation of their mu- 
tual wiſhes. The firſt weeles of their mar. 
riage were paſſed in the faſhionſ uſual on 
ſuch occaſions feaſting and viſiting took 
up their days, and: love engroſſed their 
nights; a more fair proſpect of felicity 
could ſcarce preſent itſelf; but too ſoon, 
alas the beautequs viſion diſappeared ; 
black lowering clouds overſpread their 
heaven of joy, and burſt in ſtorms, 
which, violent as they were, threatened 
to be no leſs n than hein lives. 


On the bee 4 which 
brought the unfortunate Chevalier: St. 
George into the world, three gentlemen 
in plaid waiſtcoats, white toſes in their 
button-holes, and large oak branches in 
A their hats, ſt apped im al coach at their 
door, and were conctuſed in: the Jady, 
who | is ſtrongly attached to the preſent 

royal 


Pd 


4 


royal family, had a glimpſe of theſe 
ſparks as they paſſed ta her huſband's 
reſſing· room, and eaſily perceiving what * 


— 
— 


Ih princip they were of by their habits, 3 
0 were extremely — to think ſne 
il was married to a man 0 ente fuck 4 
li Cs iel! 4 
ſh Mn a | 
1 bed . ſhock | 


lh ſhe received, when in leis than a quarter 
10 of an hour ſhe ſaw her huſband: enter the 
room where ſhe was, accompanied by | 
his three friends, and in all points ac- 
coutred like them in thoſe t marks 
of Jacobitiſm above deſcribed : — after 
having given time to. the gentlemen to 
make their compliments to her, (which 
ſhe could ſcarcely return with common 


ne he faid to her, 
My dear, I am going with theſe 
p gentlemen to meet ſome others that 
* wait for us, in order to celebrate a day 
* which we ſtill live in hopes of ſeeing a 
* zopful.one 3 — ſo you muſt not expect 
me home e 15 uh 
b too much in halte to go to the 
rendezvous to wait: for any reply, and 
they all went down ſtairs, leayi 3 in 
en 7 47 | 


1 _ a ws w-s., teas Wl = ped —_ 
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This gentleman is one of thoſe harm- 
leſs Jacobites who will wear plaid and 


| White roſes, ſwallow bumper after bum- 


per, ſwear, and talk loudly for the cauſe, 
but never contribute a ſingle ſhilling for 
its ſupport, much leſs run any riſque of 
life or fortune. He return'd not till very 
late, and had toaſted too many healths 
to render himſelf in a fit condition either 
to ſleep with his wife that night, or liſten 
to the reproaches ſne might otherwiſe have 
received him with. | 


The next day being that which is cele- 
brated for the anniverſary of his preſent 
majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, equip- 
Ping herſelf to make a loyal appearance at 
court employed her thoughts and time 
the whole morning :—her huſband, who 
quitted not his bed till almoſt noon, on 
his coming down found her dreſſed in an 
orange-coloured ſuit of cloaths, - a bunch 
of yellow ribbands on her head, and another 
on her breaſt, on both which were ſtamp'd 
in ſilver theſe words :—* King Gzor Gr, 
* and the Hanover ſucceſſion for ever.” 


I * 


He gazed on her for ſome moments 


1 with an equal ſhare of ſurprize and con- 


tempt, and then cried out, - Hey-day, 
+ madam, — what a figure you make to- 
day! 
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£ day !\——You look all in flames. | 


„ ofange and yellow is certainly the 
© moſt odious mixture in the world. 
Pray how came ſo odd a fancy into your 
head?“ To this ſhe reply'd 
haughtily, | 
ne 


Sir, it is a fancy which all good ſub- 
© ects and true proteſtants muſt approve; 
© and I think you have no pretence to 
find fault with my fancy; — you, who 
© yeſterday: thought yourſelf very fine, I 
« {uppoſe, in the livery of a highland 
q ragamuffin, a ſilly flower with ſcarce 
any ſmell or taſte, and a bundle of 
« ſtinking leaves for a cockade !* 


Jou talk impertinently, madam,? {aid 
he. Ihave juſt the ſame opinion of you, 
© fir,” return'd ſhe, —* If you had any re- 
gard for me, cry'd he ſomewhat angri- 
dy, you would not endeavour to make 
© yourſelf ſo diſagreeable in my eyes by 
© this' ridiculous dreſs.* —* I care not to 
© whomloever it is diſagreeable,* anſwered 
ſhe; I wear yellow in honour of our 
«* gracious ſovereign, and orange to that 
© of the immortal memory of our glorious 
« delivererking William, who bequeath'd 
« us ſo valuable a legacy. "7% 


1 for- 
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l corbear to repeat the reply he made to 
theſe words; becauſe it is more than bare- 
iy poſſible that ſome one or other, in this 
ſcrutinizing age, might take it into his 
head to imagine that I was glad of an op- 
portunity of venting my own ſentiments 
through the mouth of a third perſon 
it will be ſufficient to inform my 
readers, that one reflection drew on ano- 
ther, till the huſband and the wife ſeem'd 
equally to have forgot all the regard due 
to decency and good manners. 


This breach, however, was afterwards 

2X parch'd up, though not ſo well but it ſoon 
broke out again on every little occaſion, 
and ſtill grew wider than before. _.Each 
by turns endeavoured to bring the other 
over to their own party; but that being 
athing impracticable, created ſuch inward 
diſcontents and heart-broilings, as well 
Jas open jars, that if they do not abſo- 
I lutely hate, they cannot be ſaid to love; 
La peeviſh thwarting of each other, even 
in matters of the utmoſt indifference to 
either, or a ſullen ſilence, are the leaſt 
pProofs of their mutual ill- humour: — in 
fine, the whole tenor of their behaviour 
$ affords too much reaſon to believe, that 
ſince they are not able to agree in one 
| C 2: -- point, 
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point, they are determined never to do 
ſo in any other. 


e r . K. fl. M. E. . r. K. . W. K. N . tx. . 1 
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TMIE article of Dreſs may ſeem to be 

| of very little importance to the hap- 
pineſs of a married ſtate; yet I have 
known ſome women by that alone have 
forfeited the eſteem of their huſbands, as 
well as rendered themſelves ridiculous to 
their neighbours: — though the, men 
may not underſtand the paraphernalia of 
dreſs, as our ingenious Laureat expreſſes 
it, yet they are capable of judging where 
it is well or ill adapted to the rank, cir- 
cumſtances, or age of the perſon who 
wears it; and not a few there are who 
even go ſo far as to form their ideas of a 
woman according to the faſhion of her 
garb; I ſay the faſhion of the garb, be- 
cauſe it-is not ſo much, the richneſs of the 
ſtuff, as the mode and manner of making 
the garment, which denotes the diſpo- 
ſition of the wearer: a tawdry painted 
| linnen, on the back of a fantaſtic wo- 
man, may be ſo contrived as more to at- 
tract the eyes of the ſpectators than a gold 
or ſilver brocade.: 4 
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A young ſingle woman who has her 
fortune to make, and perhaps has never 
as yet had an offer to that end, has ſome- 
thing to alledge in defence of endeavour- 
ing to render herſelf particular and taken 
notice of, as by doing ſo ſhe will infallibly 
draw a crowd of gazers about her, among 
the number of whom ſhe may hope to 
find ſome one who may take a fancy to 
her ſo far as to make her his wife ; — 
that this method does not always fail of 
ſucceſs, we have recent inſtances to prove, 

A married woman has not this excuſe : 
—— ſhe can have no motive for the pains 
ſhe takes to excite popular admiration, 
but that one which is utterly inconſiſtent 
with her duty and her reputation, 
dangerous to her virtue and the honour 
of her huſband. 


Indeed I cannot help heartily pitying 
the huſbands of thoſe butterfly wives who 
are every day flaunting in the Mall, or 
ſome other public place, equipp'd in all 
points as if going to dance upon a ſtage, 
and, like the ladies at Bartholomew-fair, 
as ſoon as dreſſed go forth to ſhew them- 
ſelves, in order to draw company to the 
performance. 


1 
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As this little treatiſe is intended entirely 
for the ſervice of married women, I would 
not have any of them imagine, from what 
I have ſaid, that I would go about to 
deprive them of thoſe ornaments of dreſs 
befitting their ſex and rank; — no, — 
let them keep their trimmings, their em- 
broideries, their jewels, and their trinkets; 
but let all theſe things be worn with de- 
cency; — I would only have every wife 
maintain the dignity of her character as a 
wife; — not plume herſelf in being the 
authoreſs of new faſhions, nor condeſcend 
toimitate the coquette airs of a F= M—, 
or any other town- miſtreſs. 


The Roman matrons, how young ſo- 
ever married, no ſooner became wives 
than they diſtinguiſhed themſelves to be 
ſuch by putting on a different ſort of 
habit from that worn by them in their 
virgin ſtate: — the Chineſe, and ſeveral 
other Eaſtern nations, ſtill preſerve that 
cuſtom; and a very good cuſtom it is, if 
it were only for the following reaſon : 


A man, on ſeeing a beautiful woman, 
and ignorant that ſhe is married, may 
poſſibly indulge defires for her, which, 
when afterwards informed of her con- 


dition, he may not be maſter enough of 
himſelf 
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himſelf to reſtrain ; — and whether her 
virtue be offended or her vanity delighted 
with the declaration, there is a danger of 
its being attended with „ «gm 
quences,” which might have been 
vented, if the firſt ſight of her had told 
him ſhe.was the property of another. 


As we ſo frequently m—_ our modes, 
and by turns ape thoſe nation 


round us, it would be well, methinks, if 
this more laudable one than-many others 
were introduced; but, till that happens, | 
would wiſh every wife to endeavour both 
to look and act Lich that reſerve and cir- 
cumſpection which is, or ought to be, the 
characteriſtic of her condition; and I am 
much deceived if ſuch a behaviour, con- 
ſtantly purſued, ed, would not dif 

any man, who has the leaſt regard for 
himſelf, from men any —_ to 
her diſhonour. | 


Every bandfome woman, | ſuch a 
conduct, might find her vanity indulged, 
in hearing laid of herſelf what Mr. Waller 


wrote under the rr a fine wy * 
his tine: | | | 5 


8 een Helen was, and A can n blame the 


YT 


8 That in. o bright a dame confam'd his 
* Troy ? ; 
C4 But 
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« But bad hike Virtue ſhin'd in that fait 
Greek, | 
75 Tbe am Tous * derber had not dar'd to 

„ ſeek, '-' 

- © Or hop'd Pa pity, but With mw 

N.. moan, 85 #418 

© Auld: better" fate, had periſhed debt oe 


It will doubtleſs be expected that I 
ſhould here ſay ſamething in relation to 
the enormous expenſweneſs ofdreſs, which 
is indeed a luxury that of late years has 
been intolerable and preſumptuous; — 
ſcarce can you know by her habit a 
woman of the firſt quality from the wife 
of an artificer, ſo that diſtinction of de- 
greeslof blood and fortune are almoſt loſt : 
but, if the miſeries of ſo many families, 
undone by this one article, will not have 
influence on thoſe who have not as yet 
fallen into the ſame misfortunes, the re- 
monſtrances of no author. will be likely 
to prevail, and the vice will become ſo 
general, that it is much to be feared three 
parts in four of the nation will be reduced 
to beggary in a ſhort time, if the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature doeg not take it into 
conſideration to put ſome reſtriction on 


ow epidemic evil, 


413 39 ciłx 1 L 12271 15 f 
But there yet remains ne 


to be ſaid on the article of Dreſs, quent! I 
cake 
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take my leave of the ſubject; — it is 
this: hen a woman laviſhes too much 
time at her toylet, ſne will certainly loſe 
ground in the eſteem and good opinion of 
any man who is not a fop himſelf, and 
practiſes the ſame. 


I am credibly informed that there is a 
certain lady in town; whenever ſhe was 
to make her appearance.in public, always 
paſſes five or ſix hours before her looking- 
glaſs, —cauſes. her cheſts and cabinets to 
be emptied of every thing they contain, 
puts on firſt one ſuit of cloaths, and then 
another, *till ſhe is gone through the 
whole various round; and when all this 
is done, muſt needs hold a long conſul- 
tation with her woman, which of them ſhe 
had beſt make choice of, —tho' ſhe knows 
that ſhe is all this while impatiently ex- 
prom at the appointment; — her huſ- 

and waits to conduct her thither. 
ſends repeated meſſages to her dreſling- 
room, and even comes himſelf to intreat 
ſhe would be more expeditious; —his 
natural complaiſance, and perhaps ſome 
liking of her perſon, has hitherto kept 
him from reproaching her vanity and ill- 
manners, but will ſcarcely do ſo always; 
— his temper will be tired out, and he 
will one day hate what he begins already 
to deſpiſe. 
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If this error is ſo inexcuſable, as doubt- 
leſs it is even in the Great, who have 
nothing to ſtudy but their amuſements, 
and have ſo many leiſure hours upon 
their hands, which might poſſibly be em- 

loy'd in a worfe way, it is yet infinitely 
$ tO be forgiven in a woman in a meaner 
— whoſe domeſtic affairs demand 
all her attention, and which muſt ſuffer in- 
tolerably, when ſhe who is at the head of 
them places her chief ſatisfaction in em- 
belliſhing and ſetting forth her own n 
to the beſt n 


All women, however, of this turn of 
mind are ſure to be treated with the ut- 
moſt indifference, if not ill humour, by 
their huſbands; and by their whole fami- 
lies, 887 not excepted, with diſre- 
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8E CT. V. 
Neatneſ in general. 


HOUGH an over. nieety of dreſs 
1 be a very great fault in a wife, the 
contrary extreme is yet a greater, at leaſt 
to herſelf; — to be wholly engroſs'd by 
the cares of her own perfon loſes her the 
eſteem of her huſband; but to. be too 
negligent of it, or, in other words, ſlat- 
rernly and fluttiſh, ſubjects her to his 
loathing. | © 2 35d 


The advice which Zſop gives to a 
beautiful young lady, who had juſt enter'd 
into the ſtate of marriage, 1s well worthy 
of obſervation, and ought to be engrav*d 
in the mind of every woman; — accord- 
ing to the beſt of my remembrance, his 
words are theſe : | | 


© Take care to be always neat in your 
* houſe and apparel ;' but nicely ſo in 
your perſon, above all.” © 1 


As there are few women who are not 
exact enough, frequently too much ſo in 
this point, before they ger huſbands, 
ks C 6 


when- 
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whenever I ſee one of them degenerate 
afterwards to the very reverſe of what ſhe 
was, it puts me in mind of a ſtory I read 
ſome time ago concerning one of the 
Popes!" n 4s 


This man, who hoped toobtainthepapal 
chair by the appearance of an extraordi- 
nary ſanctity, in imitation of St. Peter, 
bien all the time he could ſpare from 
is prieſtly offfce in caſting nets for fiſhes, 
ſelling Al the eiche he took, and giving 
the money to the poor; but having once 
reach'd the end of his ambition, and felt 
the triple crown upon his head, he Dung 
up his net and fiſh'd no more ;—he ha 

now caught the prey he ſo long had 
ſought for, and had nothing more to do 
than to fit down in eafe and ſplendor, and 
enjoy the fruit of his labours, ct 


{ x 


Feb are Saws bo tai wit 
But how terrible a diſappointment muſt 


it be to a huſband, who finds the fine de- 
| licate creature he had courted, no ſooner 
made a wife than- converted into a dirty 
dowdy ;—fabled, Ixion felt not a greater 
ſhock, when inſtead of a goddeſs he em- 
braced a cloud, than he on meeting ſo 
unexpected a reverſe of his high-rais'd 
expectations. 
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But though it is certain that there are 
very few things which: give'a, man a 
greater diſguſt than want of cleanlineſs 
in a wife; yet he may be apt to ima- 
gine, that the careleſineſs' ſhe ſhews of 
herſelf: is an argument of her being with- 
out any deſire or ambition of pleaſing 
him; and that it is a matter of mere in- 
difference to her, whether ſne retains 
any place in his affection or not. 
This may poſſibly ſometimes happen 
to be the cauſe, tho? I believe but very 
ſeldom; for if a woman has ſo little love 
for her huſband, as not to take any pains 
to appear amiable in his eyes, ſhe will at 
leaſt wiſh to do fo in thoſe of the world, 
except all ſenſations of that pride and 
vanity, which in a more or leſs degree is 
inherent to the whole ſex, are entirely 
ſwallowed up in one or other of theſe 
motives, viz. ſloth or avarice. 


Neatneſs is ſo eſſential an ingredient to 
make the map of life agreeable, that all 
other enjoyments, all other pleaſures, 
ſumm'd up and put together, could not 
be able to compenſate Be the want of it, 
and would even loſe their name, that be- 
ing the true zeſt and ſpirit of them; — 


it is the parent of chearfulneſs, the 
friend 
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friend of health, —'equally refreſhing to 
the mind as body, and without it all is 
taſteleſs, dull, and ſickly. - 30 


Every woman, therefore, who either 
loves her huſband, or wiſhes to be loved 
by him, ſhould endeavour to make his 
home as pleaſing to him as poſſible, which 
cannot be done without taking a parti- 
cular care that he ſhall never find any 
thing in it but what. is exactly neat and 
in good order; — and as this is no more 
than What reſpect for herſelf, as well as 
for him, obliges her to do, ſhe ought 
not to make any merit of it, or boaſt too 
much before him of her extraordinary 

notableneſs, and houſewifery. 


SECT, 
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Bebaviour to the Huſband's Kindred in 
particular Circumſtances. 
HAT a woman ſhould behave to- 
| wards her huſband's kindred with 
great civility and reſpect, is a thing ſo 
generally known that no one can be 
rant of it, and for that reaſon 5 
be mentioned here; — I ſhould not, in- 
deed, have given myſelf or my readers 
any trouble on this head, if there were 
not yet ſomething more in it than appears 
to be, or is eaſily conceived by thoſe who 
do not care to be at the pains of much 
reflection. | | T 


When a wife treats reſpectfully the fa- 
mily into which ſhe is incorporated, it is 
certainly all they can expect, or her huſ- 
band require from her; — in doing this 
he thinks ſhe may ſit down content; — 
*tis true, ſhe may ſo; —— no one has 
reaſon to diſapprove her conduct, as the 
dictates of duty and good manners are 
fully anſwered by it; but the ſincere de- 
fire I have to ſee. the marriage · ſtate as 
happy as human nature will allow, makes 

me 


me wiſh ſhe would go farther yet, in 
order to reap ſome advantages to herſelf. 


There are a thouſand little circum- 
ſtances, which frequently happen among 
relations, which, if well managed, will 
give her an opportunity of rendering her- 
ſelf of more conſequence to them, and en- 
dearing to her huſband, than people or- 
dinariſy imagine; folge few of which I 
ſhall endeavour to point out, and by cheſe 
others may be judged on. Oo | 5 

As nothing i is mbre commor than for 
perſons of the 1 . e blood to have petty 
quarrels, and in the heat of paſſion to 
utter the ſevereſt things againſt each other, 
yet in their hearts retain the ſame affec- 
tion as before, I think it not enough that 
ſhe forbeafs all attempts to 11 the 
breach between them; 22. with not 
have her even to ſtand neuter in ſuch a 
cafe, but de active in her endeavours to 
bring about a reconciliation, which, a- 
mong other means, may be effected by 
always taking part \ — the abſent per- 
ſon, and gently blatn ing the Preſent a5 
haying been ſortiewhat' too raſh, f 


* the huſband: himſelk i is one 95 ail 
parties concern'd'in this brulce; 1 would 
have her Proceed | in the fame manner 
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with kim 3 ; and though he ſhould ſeem a 
little angry at her interfering in the mat- 
ter, not to ceaſe her remonſtrances, but 
make uſe of every argument that loye 
and wit can inſpire her with to mitigate 
his reſentment, and win him to forgive- 


neſs. 


It is not at all improbable, but rather 
the contrary, that he may have ſeeretly 
wiſhed for ſome pretence to do what ſhe 
requeſts of him z—and if fo, will then 
rejoice on finding himſelf furniſhed with 
one ſo plauſible as being prevailed upon 
by the interceſſion of a ber wife 
how greatly therefore this will magnify 
his eſteem for her, — how add to all the 
charms ſhe before had for him, no one 
need be tald who has ever known the 
pic aſing emotions that riſe in the heart on 

ing urged, and as it were compelled, by 
the 2 of another to purſy L the 
diftates of his own inclination, - "THIF 


Neither will he, perhaps, confer a leſs 
obligation on him when ſhe ſollicits in th 
behalf of ſome diſtreſs'd kinſman or ki C 
woman, who, either throu h da, Baabe 
misfortunes, or their own faulty ch cond 
may be reduced to ſtand in need of his 
aſſiſtance :—the ties of blood and nature 
are ſeldom quite effaced ;—they have a 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong influence over minds not loſt to all 
humanity; ſo that according to the 
beſt of my obſervation of married people, 
a wife cannot give a more convincing 

oof of her affection for her huſband, or 
more endear herſelf to him, than by ap- 
pearing zealous for the intereſt of all thoſe 
belonging to him, with how much indiffe- 
rence ſoever he may ſeem to regard them. 


If it ſnould ſo happen, that any relation 
on the one fide makes his addreſſes to one 
on the other, and no conſiderable incon- 
venience bars the proſpect of their future 
happineſs, ſhe ought by all means to 
promote ſuch analliance, becauſe the chain 
of love and friendſhip between two fami- 
2 the ſtronger by being double · 


As there are very few people always 
exempt from diſeaſes of one kind or other, 
whenever the huſband is ſeized with any 
indiſpoſition, whether dangerous or not, 
I would not have a wife leave him to the 
care of ſervants, how many ſoever ſhe 
may have at command, or be too proud 
to be his chief and moſt conſtant nurſe 
herſelf ;—ſhe has the example of a great 
princeſs for ſo doing. | 1 


It 
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It will alſo be very right in her to ſend 
for thoſe of his kindred wha are known to 
be moſt his favourites, as well as for thoſe 
who are next of blood, to the end, that ei- 
ther in cafe of mortality or recovering,ſhe 
may not be ſuſpected by him or them of 
having had any ſiniſter deſign to deprive 
them of ſuch legacies as he might be in- 
Ow” to bequeath, or they expect from 


A thouſand other incidents, which are 
impoſſible to be particulariz'd or enume- 
rated, are continually happening, and tho? 
of leſs moment in themſelves, -may be 
made of equal advantage with thoſe I have 
mentioned; and afford to a prudent wife 
freſh opportunities of ingratiating herſelf 
with the kindred of her huſband, and 
conſequently with himfelf.——I would 
therefore adviſe her to let none of them 
eſcape her notice, how minute and inſig- 
nificant ſoever they may appear; for it is 
a truth which I have ſeen the confirmation 
of in very many inſtances, that the be- 
havigur of a man when at home is greatly 
influenced by the inſinuations he may 

imbibe from abroad. 2 


I think there is no occaſion to ſay, that 
the ought never to wait till intreated — 
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do whatever good offices are known to be 
in her power, ſince to undertake a thing 
of this nature with grudging and reluc- 
tance would be an injury to her own cha- 
racter; and it is ſcarce poſſible for a wo- 
man capable of being benefited by theſe 
admonitions to ſtand in need of being told, 
that a graceful generous manner of con- 
ferring an obligation is little leſs grateful 
to the receiver than the obligation itſelf. 


1 RS RI AR, 
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The Danger of living in the ſame Houſe 
. withany Relation of the Huſband's. 


Hen ſtrenuouſly ſoever I have recom- 
mended all ſorts of kindneſs to a 
huſband's relations, I would by no means 
have a new-married woman conſent to 
come into his houſe till whoever had the 
management of it before was removed. 


Whether a mother, an old aunt, or 
even a ſiſter, has had the direction of his 
houſhold affairs during his ſingle ſtate, 
and continues to live with him after he is 
married, it will be with reluctance that 
ſhe parts with the power ſhe lately had 
over the family, and that reluctance may 
poſſibly create in her a ſpite which _ 

make 
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make her cavil at every order given by 
the new, miſtreſs, and beg ind 
faults where there are none. 

' A, 5: (045 pas 

| "Hence will ariſe jealouſies, 6 
and ſecret animoſities, which cannot al- 
ways be reſtrained from breaking out in 
words; — what is ſaid by either will be 
reported to the other. the ſervants be 
made parties in the quarrel, the whole 
family in oppoſition, and every ching run- 
ning to confuſion. 


This cannot long eſcape the knowledge 
of the huſband; — he will enquire-into.the 
cauſeof ſo unuſual adilorder in his houſe; 
both the ladies will then exhibit their 
ſeveral complaints, each will plead herown 
cauſe in terms as pathetic as ſhe is able: 
this will involve him in the moſt 
plexing dilemma; divided between his na- 
tural affeckion for the one, and the ſolemn 
engagements he is under with the other, 
make him grow ſullen and peeviſh, and 
the poor wife, tho? never ſo- innocent, is 
ſure to bear ſome. ſhare of the blame. 


This is a circumſtance, which vill be 
Nill the more unhappy, when the aggreſſor 
ſhall happen to be the mother of the huſ- 
band — duty will then tie up his 
1 and the fears of diſobliging * 
03:45 it that 
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that of the wife. What then can the 
latter do in ſuch a caſe ?—Why truly, I 
know of no advice that can be given for 
her preſent relief, and think the only 
courie ſhe has to ſteer is to wait with as 


much patience as ſhe can *till death, 


or the ill-humour of the old lady ſhall 
take her out of the way. 


Oh, but methinks I hear ſome high- 
mettled woman cry out in this manner : 
—* That wife muſt be a ſtrange mean- 
« ſpirited creature, who would ſuffer her- 
© ſelf to be tyrannized over by an old 
beldam of a mother-in-law ;—for my 


part, — if it were my caſe, I would re- 


turn all her taunts with intereſt; — ſhe 
* ſhould find I would not bear her ill 
* uſage for two days together; — 1 
would ſoon make her know that I did 
© not marry to let her be miſtreſs, and tell 
her plainly that ſhe had no buſineſs in 
my houſe; and if all this did not make 
© her leave it of her own accord, would 
© never let my huſband have a moment's 
peace till he turn'd her out of doors.” 


Others again may be of a quite different 
way of thinking; and theſe will tell you, 
that it is the duty of a wife to pay the 
ſame obedience to her huſband's mother 
as to her own; — that if the old lady 
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ſhould be perverſe and contradictory, ſhe 
ſhould never pretend to combat with her 
ill-humour, but rather endeayour, by a 
ſoft and ſubmiſſive behaviour, to ſooth her 
to more gentleneſs ;—that ſhe ſhould be 
watchful to oblige her, —obſervant to 
all her commands,—nor take upon herſelf 
the management of any thing unleſs ſhe 
found'it was her pleaſure ſhe ſhould do 
ſo, | | 


Thus variouſly will people ſpeak, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral diſpoſitions given 
them by nature, or that themſelves have 
rendered habitual by cuſtom : — as for 
me, I cannot coincide with either of theſe 
opinions; — a termagant, or ſcoldin 
woman, beſides making herſelf Sate 
and ſhunn'd by all her acquaintance, will 
very ſeldom gain her point; and when 
ſhe does, will find ſhe has paid too dear 
for the purchaſe ;—ſoftnels is the cha- 
racteriſtic of the ſex, and its greateſt 
beauty; when that is once thrown off and 
exchanged for ferocity, a woman loſes all 
her charms, and has neither the eſteem 
nor love of any one. | 


On the ather hand,—as I would have 

a wife ſtrictly fulfil all the duties of 
her place, ſo I would likewiſe have her 
maintain all the rights of it; and the go- 
vernment 
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vernment of domeſtic affairs being ſolely 
her province, and inveſted in her by, the 
laws of marriage, no one ought to con- 
demn her for aſſerting her prerogarive ; 
— the reſpect due from her to her huſ- 
band ſhould, indeed, induce her to liſten 
to his mother's advice, when mildly 
given; but does not oblige her to ſubmit 
to it when delivered authoritatively, and 
by way of command; for that would be 
reducing herſelf from the condition of 
miſtreſs of the houſe, to which ſhe has an 
undoubted title, to that of ſervant or de- 
pendant, | 


All you, therefore, who have not taken 
care before you entered your houſe to 
have ſo dangerous an impediment to hap- 
pineſs removed out of it; all, I ſay, that 
you can do afterwards, is to endeavour, 
according to the vulgar adage, to make 
the beſt of a bad market; — be neither 
too inſolent nor too ſubmiſſive ; — pay 
a decent reſpect to the parent of your 
huſband, but give her no room to believe 

ou will ever be her ſlave ; — avoid, as 
much as poſſible, all conteſts with her ; 
—be complying in your words, but ab- 
ſolute in your actions; — be counſell'd 
by her in things which you think are 
right, and in others ſeem not to oppoſe 
Tore 7» | A 
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her will, but purſue your own. — If you 
find any of the ſervants more ready to 
obey her commands than yours, inſtantly 
diſcharge them, but without letting the 
true cauſe of your doing ſo be known 
either to them or her; early convince 
her that you are ſenſible of your privilege, 
and determined to ſupport it: — this, it 
may be, will either make her deſiſt to 
attempt any exerciſe of a power to which 
ſhe has no longer a juſt claim, or elſe to 
quit a place where her pride will not ſuf- 
ter her to appear as a ſecond perſon. 


SEXES NS SS SILENS SISSY 
SECT. YM 
Servants. 


ERVANTS are of ſo much con- 
ſequence to the families they live 
with, that the little quarrels they have 
among themſelves are ſometimes the occa- 
ſion of a great deal of uneaſineſs to their 
maſter and lady; for which reaſon I would 
never have a wife hearken to the com- 
plaints which may be made to her by any 
one of them againſt another; but on the 
firtt mention of ſuch a thing, tell them 
plainly that it does not become her to be 
an umpire of their differences, —ſhe will 
ſuffer no diſputes in her houſe, and that if 
D they 
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they cannot agree and live peaceably to- 
gether, both muſt quit her ſervice, 


To be well ſerved, and keep a family 


in good order, the miſtreſs of it ſhould 


behave with ſweetneſs and affability to- 
wards all; but be too free with none; — 
be liberal in rewarding merit wherever ſhe 
finds it, but ſhew no partial favour to 
any one in particular ; turn away all 
thoſe who, after a gentle reprimand, do 
not amend their faults ; but do ſo without 


reproaches or loud words. 


But above all things, ſhe ſhould take 
care never to trouble her huſband with 
any repetitions of thoſe domeſtic concerns 
which are below his notice ; never to 
chide a ſervant in his preſence, or even 
in his hearing ; or by any look or geſture 
let him diſcover ſhe has any cauſe to be 
offended with them. — She having the 
management of all thoſe who compoſe 
the houſhcld, and hires, and appoints them 
their ſeveral offices, and diſcards them as 
ſhe ſhall judge proper, it is derogatory to 
her own authority to appeal to any third 
perſon, even though it be her huſband, 
and will alſo fill his head with idle ideas, 
which, if he be a man of any ſenſe, muſt 
needs be diſagreeable to him. 


I have 
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I have the pleaſure of being acquainted 
with a clergyman of great learning, piety, 
and aſſiduity in the care of his flock, yet 
too modeſt to think he either knows or 
does enough to fulfil, as he ought, the 
high truſt repoſed in him ; he paſſes all 
the time the public ſervice of the church 
and viſits to private penitents will per- 
mit, in reading and comparing the pri- 
mitive fathers, and making himſelf as 
much maſter as poſſible of the true and 
apoſtolic inſtitution. 


This very worthy perſon has a compe- 
tent eſtate of his own, a rich benefice, 
and no earthly care to diſcompoſe him, 
except the foible of his wife in the article 
I laſt mention'd, In moſt reſpects ſhe 
is a valuable woman; but either through 


| the vanity of appearing an excellent ceco- 


nomiſt, or that being perfectly exact her- 
ſelf in all ſne does, ſhe cannot bear the 
leaſt trifle amiſs in another, ſhe is conti- 
nually teaſing the good man with com- 
plaints againſt the ſervants. 


In vain have been all his remonſtrances, 
his entreaties; he has removed his 
ſtudy from the firſt floor to one of the 
upper rooms in the houſe; but this af- 
fords him no relief, ſtill ſhe purſues 

D 2 him 
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him there, and interrupts his moſt ſerious 
meditations z — almoſt breathleſs with 
paſſion, and the fatigue of coming up, 

e throws herſelf into a chair, and uſhers 
in her diſcourſe with theſe or the like ex- 
clamations: Sure never any body was 
plagu'd as I am !—— Servants are the 
devil! — If one could do without, one 
would ſee them all hang'd before one 
would keep them! — A pack of idle 
huſſies! — Here I have two wenches, 
and one only ſerves to make work for 
the other; — neither of them are worth 
half the bread they eat! — Bur it is all 
owing to you, Doctor ;——they may 
break all the things in the houſe for any 
care you take, and.they pay no man- 
ner of regard to me, tho” I rave at them 
all day. 


e a S&S4;60 


Thus will ſhe go on for an hour to- 
| gether; and when at laſt the mighty ac- 
cuſation, which had brought her thither, 
comes to be explained, it amounts per- 
haps to no more than the miſplacing a 
) mop or ſcrubbing-bruſh, or the ſpilling 
half a farthing's worth of ſand, 


No man would marry a woman of this 
diſpoſition if he knew it before, unleſs for 
the ſame reaſon that Socrates did Xan- 


tippe, for the exerciſe of his patience ; 
but 
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but we have few philoſophers in theſe 
days, — few but would feek that peace a- 
broad which they find it impoſſible to enjoy 
at home, and would think themſelves juſ- 
tified by theſe words of the poet: 


What can be ſweeter than our native 
© home ? 

© Thither for eaſe and ſoft repoſe we 
© come. 

Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 

« Secur'd from all approaches but a wife: 

If thence we fly, the cauſe admits no 
© doubt. 

None but an inmate foe could drive us 
out: | 

© Clamours our privacies uneaſy make; 

Birds leave their neſts diſturb'd, and beaſt 
their haunts forſake,” | 


For a woman to avoid giving her huſ- 


. band any diſturbance on this account, 


ſeems to me ſo very eaſy a piece of ſelf- 
denial as ſtands not in need of being en- 
forced by argument, — I ſhall therefore 
add no more upon it; but cannot wholly 
take my leave of the topic of Servants, 
without touching upon another article, 
which I am pretty confident has laid 
many an innocent wife open to the tongue 
of ſcandal, | 

| D 3 If 
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I find there are ſeveral ladies, eſpecially 
among thoſe of the higher claſs, who are 
extremely fond of having their hair cut 
and dreſſed by a man ;—— many borrow 
their huſband's valet de chambre, ſome 
keep one of their own for that purpoſe, 
others employ a French or German artiſt, 
who ſhall come lolling in his own chariot, 
and take a guinea for what a great num- 
ber of Engliſhwomen, bred to that bu- 
ſineſs, would be glad of receiving half a 
Crown, | 25 


There was a time, not out of the me- 
mory of many perſons now living, when a 
virtuous woman would not, except in caſes 
of great neceſſity, have ſuffered her head 
to be uncovered in the preſence of any 
man; much leſs have endured that her 
hair ſhould be handled, ſtroked, and 
twiſted round the fingers of a foppiſh 
foreign barber, or a pext domeſtic, rais'd 
perhaps for his dexterity this way from 
the degree of footman, or even groom 
of the ſtables, to that of a valet de cham- 
bre; but faſhions alter, — — and what 
would fifty years ago have been looked 
upon as highly indecent, is now polite, 


becauſe the mode, 
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There are ſtill ſome huſbands, however, 
who, though to avoid the imputation of 
being a jealous coxcomb, ſeem to com- 
ply with this cuſtom, cannot in their 
hearts approve of it, eſpecially if the 
wite's operator be a young handſome fel- 
low, and during the performance can en- 
tertain the lady with a ſoft Italian air, or 
a merry tale of ſome of her acquaintance. 
—To my certain knowledge, many ugly 
ſuſpicions, and alarming apprehenſions 
have been occaſioned merely on this 
ſcore; and whether with or without foun- 
dation, have made the huſband ſay with- 
in himſelf: 


© Few know what cares a huſband's peace 
« deſtroy ; 


© His real griefs, and his diſſembled joy.“ 


I muſt confeſs, that I till retain a very 
t veneration for modeſty, how muc 
oever it 15 of late years exploded by thoſe 
of a ſuperior taſte; and as that amiable 
quality cannot be preſerv'd without a due 
diſtance being kept between the ſexes, 
muſt always be of opinion that women 
are fitteſt to attend on women in their 
chambers, and that no valet, clerk of the 


kitchen, butler, or any other male ſerv ant, 
D 4 ſhould 
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ſhould be permitted to paſs further than 
the door, or, on any pretence whatever, 
to approach the 1 or bed. fide of their 
ladies. 


A very mall progreſs in the Know- 
ledge of human nature is ſufficient to in- 
form us, that men of all ranks are liable to 
the fame paſſions and deſires.— Who then 
can anſwer that a young fellow, pamper'd 
with eaſe and luxury, — probably amo- 
rous by conſtitution, and indulg'd in fo 
near an acceſs to a fine woman, may not, 
while he is ſetting her forth for conqueſt, 
become a captive himſelf, and feel the 
force of all thoſe charms he i is employed 
to embeliiſh: — In a word, may he not, 


cven in ſpite of himſelf, be enflamed with 


inclinations altogether inconſiſtent with 
the duties of his ſtation, or her honovr, 
to have inſpired him with ? 


Every huſband who thinks at-all, will 
doubtleſs think this way ſometimes z and 
when he-does ſo, cannot well reconcile 
himſelf to a cuſtom abounding with ſuch 
dangerous temptations z— for which rea- 
ſon, and alſo for ſome others I for bear to 


mention, 7 — wiſh that the Ines, 
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S E C T. IX. 7 
Talkativeneſs and Taciturnity. 


HERE are times for talking, and 
T times to be ſilent; — times when 
even nonſenſe is agreeable, and times 
when the moſt elegant diſcourſes are in- 
ſipid: — it is the humour of the hearer 
that gives the reliſh to all that is ſaid, — 
as a friend of mine has Per enough. 
expreſſed it: 


When the warm fluid briſkly. fills the: 
Cc veins, 
© And gay emotions play about the heart, 
© A jew's-harp, or a bag-pipe will de» 
light: 
But when the ſpleen prevails, and adding 
thoughts 
Clog up the native vigour of the mind, 
Then Farinelli's ſelf would ceaſe. to, 
© pleaſe, 


And Handel's notes grow painful to de 
bear.“ 
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Certain, indeed, it is, that the * 
_— and exquilite touches of the beſt 
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muſician can afford no melody, when the 
inſtrument he attempts to play upon is 
out of tune; — every one, therefore, who 
would pleaſe in converſation, ſhould en- 
deavour to ſuit both his ſubject and man- 
ner of ſpeaking according to the preſent 
diſpoſition of the perſon to whom he 
ſpeaks, and not throw water upon fire, 
nor fire upon mud. 


Such ſtrange viciſſitudes, ſuch fluctuat- 
ing ideas run through the human mind, 
that it often happens the ſame man, ſeen 
at two different times, appears to be two 
different perſons ;—all have their gloomy 
and their ſprightly moments, and love to 
be indulged in both; — a wife, therefore, 
who would be always pleaſing to her 
huſband, ſhould diligently obſerve theſe 
changes in him, to the end ſhe may nei- 
ther by her talkativeneſs interrrupt his 
penſive thoughts ; nor by any unſeaſona- 


ble reſerve ſtrike a damp on the gaiety of 


his more cheartul humour. 


Some women are ſo extravagantly de- 
lighted with hearing the found of their 
own voices, or the wit which they ima- 
gine is conveyed by it, that they would 
be perpetually talking, and can ill endure 
the leaſt ſuſpenſion of their vociferouſneſs, 
though to be prais'd for it: —— others 

again, 
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again, of a more dull and phlegmatic con- 
ſtitution, will ſcarcely ſpeak at all, and it 
is with difficulty you get a word from 
them; ſullen, ſevere, and cloudy, they 
ſeem invigorated by no paſſion, and are 
little better than moving clods of earth : 
—the ingredients which form the compo- 
ſition of theſe latter, are in my opinion of 
an infinitely worſe nature than thoſe of the 
former, and are leſs adapted for ſociety ; 
— the one may ſometimes give pain, — 
the other never can give pleaſure : — but 
to do juſtice to the ſex, very few of them 
are of this claſs, ſo I ſhall make no farther 
mention of them. — But to return to the 
alert and talkative. 


But firſt I ſhall take the liberty to re- 
peat alittle paſſage which I met with ſome 
time ago, I think in one of the Spectators, 
that is exactly conformable to the ſubject 


matter of this ſection. 


A young lady who had more wit than 
judgment, and more words than cither, 
was married to a gentleman of ſenſe and. 
good-nature, but ſomewhat reſerved in his 
diſpoſition, loved to retire within himſelf, 
and enjoy his own, meditations :>— this 
being impoſſible to be done in any of the 
rooms his wife was accuſtomed to come 
into, he would frequently withdraw pri- 
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vately and hide himſelf in ſome nook or 


corner of the houſe, where ſhe would not 
expect to find him; this, for ſome 
time, anſwered his intent; but ſhe at laſt 
diſcoveied. the place of his concealment, 
and having in vain eſſayed all that re- 
proaches and entreaties could do to en- 
4 him to come forth, aſł'd him where- 
ore he choſe to be alone. — I was 
* thinking, my dear, ſaid he. On what? 
© cried ſhe :*—+ On you, my dear, reply'd 
6 he; — the n I enzoy in calling 
you mine is ſufficient to engroſs my 
* contemplations, nor can I bear to be in- 
< terrupted in them even by yourſelf — 
1 beg, therefore, you will retire and 
leave me to indulge the pleaſing ref 
„. 


The author has not thought fit to in- 
form us whether ſhe complied with his 
requeſt or not, and we may therefore con- 
clude that nothing material enough to be 
related was. the conſequence : — all huſ- 
bands, however, would not, when in- 
truded on in this manner, have given ſo 
genteel a rebuff; but at that time he 
doubtleſs lov'd the pretty prater, and the 
natural tenderneſs of that paſſion enabled 
him to forgive. though not to be pleas'd 
FiO her behaviour in this er 


But 
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But this example of forbearance, which 
we know not how long might continue, 
ſhould not encourage a woman to de- 
pend too much on the affection with 
which ſhe finds herſelf regarded by her 
hufband ; nor be flattered with a belief 
that a thing of fuch fmall importance as 
talking too much, if what is uttered be 
acc ted with pleaſantry and ſweet - 
neſs, can deſerve the name of an offence: 
—'tis true, it does not; — nor would any 
man deem it ſo but in thoſe moments 
when his own ill- humour gets the better 
of his judgment, and ſwells the pigmy 
error to a gigantic height; — yet {til} 
there is a neceſſity this humour ſhould be 
comply'd with; — like a troubled ſea it 

ins freſh force by oppoſition, but if ſuf- 
Fer'd to take its bent a-while, will by de- 
grees ſubſide and ſink into a calm. 


What then has a wife, addicted to 
talkativeneſs, to do but endeavour to con- 
quer that propenſity in herſelf, fo far as 
to be able to reſtrain it whenever ſhe finds 
it begin to or diſagreeable to the man 
whom it is ſo much her intereſt and hap- 
pineſs, as well as duty, to oblige ? | 
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S Cr. X. 
Giving aud receiving Viſits. | 


ISITING, and being viſited, is now 
| become the chief occupation of all 
degrees of women ;— that great ladies live 
more in their chairs and coaches than in 
houſes, their own eſpecially :—the wives 
of middling gentry hire a hack to whirl 
them through the whole round of their 
acquaintance z — the lower ſort trudge 
*till they ſweat to drop their howd'yes at 
every corner of the town; — all count 
upon their viſits as upon their caſh, are 
as impatient to receive them as their rents, 
and more punctual in paying them than 
their tradeſmen's bills, 


Women of high quality, indeed, who 
are under no obligation to inſpect into 
their houſhold affairs, as they keep people 
under them for that purpoſe, can find no 
other employment for their time than to 
purſue pleaſure wherever it preſents itſelf; 
and if theſe find ſomething more agree- 
able in a rout (juſtly enough called ſo) 
than in the douceurs which marriage, 
Join'd with love, is capable of affording, it 
1s 
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is not to be wondered at that huſband 
and wife are ſo much ſtrangers to each 
other, and to home. 


But how can we reconcile to common 
ſenſe the ſame conduct in thoſe whom 
fortune has placed in a lower fphere of 
life, — and what conſequences are likely 
to enſue upon it? — Why truly ſuch as 
are pretty obvious to the world, and 
might eaſily have been foreſeen by the 
perſons themſelves. | 


When a huſband, beginning to grow 
unealy at theſe eternal gaddings, and the 
expences which they naturally involve 
him in, complains to his wife that his 
family is neglected, and his fortune im- 
pair'd by it, the general anſwer is, — That 
ſhe muſt ſee her — and acquaintance, 
and likewiſe return the civilities ſhe re- 
ceives from them ; — that ſhe goes no 
oftner abroad than other people ; — that 
ſhe keeps no more company than other 
people ; that_ ſhe wears no better 
cloaths than other people; — that ſhe 
ſpends no more money 1n entertainments 
than other people; — and that it is for 
his credit ſhe ſhould live in the manner 
ſhe does. — This being very ſeldom ſuf- 
ficient to content him, he either retrenches 


her allowance, and refuſes to pay thoſe 
: debts 
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debts he thinks ſhe has no neceſſity for 
contracting; or elſe runs himſelf into 
worſe exceſſes than thoſe he condemns in 
her; — drinks to drive away reflection; 
games in the vain hope of retrieving his. 
circumſtances, and loſes all. — A gaol is 
probably his portion, a 5 her's, 
and the children come upon the pariſh. 


But why all this clamour 
poor viſiting and being viſited ts 
* this terrible denunciation. of woes 2 
* tending it ?? — will ſome women be 
apt to fay, and farther demand of me, 
— What harm is there in drinking a 
. « diſh of tea with a friend or neighbour, 
and returning the ſame compliment to 
them when they come to ſee us ?— 
« Will that ever ruin our huſbands, or 
bring deſtruction on ourſelves and fa- 
© milies ?? — To which 1 readily anſwer: 
in the negative, — that it will. not, pro 
vided it ſtops here; nor would I have: 
any one 1magine, that becauſe I would 
not have a wite a rambler, I would wiſh. 
to ſee her a recluſe ; — the only danger 


of frequent viſits conſiſts i in the following: 


article, to which it is in every woman's. 
power to avoid ſubſcribing. 
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find forty or fifty other viſitors; — theſe 
will probably make invitations to you, 
which your complaiſance will oblige you 
to accept; — at each of their houſes you 
will doubtleſs find freſh company, who 
will alſo make freſh invitations ; — and 
ſo on, 'till the number of your acquain- 
tance is extended through every quarter 
of the town, — What then muſt become 
of your huſband, your children, and your 
other domeſtic concerns? — Can you 
ever be at home, or, when you are ſo, 
can you ever be alone ? What time, 
what opportunity, can you have to per- 
form any one of the offices of a good 
wife, a mother, or the miſtreſs of a 
family ? 


A free and unceremonial enjoyment of 
a few choſen friends is certainly one 

the greateſt pleaſures in life, and ſuch as 
may, and ought to be indulged by the 
moſt virtuous and prudent woman, as it 
will exhilarate her ſpirits, and conſequent- 
ly render her more capable of going thro? 
all thoſe fatigues which attend the ma- 
nagement of a family; U ener: 


A bad - conditioned man will not at- 
tempt to debar his wife of this ſatisfac- 
tion, and a good man will approve. and 
rejoice with her in it; but neither the 

one 
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one nor the other will endure that their 
houſes ſhould, like the booths in Bar- 
tholomew-fair, be open to all comers. — 
I hope, therefore, that every wife who 
has unwarily been drawn into a too large 
acquaintance, will drop the greateſt part 
of them as faſt as poſſible, and ſelect from 
the number thoſe whom it will beſt be- 
come her character and circumſtances to 
converſe with, 


O er t i x ee xt Era 


SECT. XI. 
Places of public Entertainment. 


MONG all public entertainments, 
thoſe of the Theatre are juſtly al- 


lowed to be the moſt innocent and im- 


proving. — I have heard many excellent 
men confeſs, that more may be learned 
from a good moral play, if well attended 
to, than from ſome diſcourſes from the 
pulpit ; and the former has this advantage 
of the latter, that the inſtruction it is 
capable of affording ſteals into the heart, 
and takes a deeper root by its- being con- 
veyed through the canal of pleaſure, 


There cannot certainly be an inſtitution 


better calculated for the improyement — 
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all moral virtues, and the putting vice 
and folly out of countenance, than that of 
the ſtage ; — nothing has a greater effect 
upon us than the fight of thoſe propen- 
fities which we feel within ourſelves lively 
repreſented in the actions of another; — 
every man, in the perſons of- the drama, 
may ſee the form and turn of his own 
mind, as he does the features of his face 
in a mirror, and by that reflection will be 
taught how to add new graces to the 
good qualities he is poſſeſſed of, and to 
rectify the bad. 


Among the comedies, I am pretty ſure 
the Careleſs Huſband, and the Journey to 
London, have not been ſo often ated 
without making ſome proſelytes both of 
huſbands and wives; and as what I now 
write 1s intended for the uſe of the latter, 
I would recommend it to all women the 
leaſt addicted to coquetry, to take this 
leſſon from the mouth of Lavinia in the 
Fair Penitent, who, when her huſband 
has been relating to her the vanity and 
inconſtancy of ſome women, breaks out in 
this pathetic and tender exclamation: 


Can there be ſuch, and have they peace 
© of mind? 

My little heart is fatisfy*d with you; 
Lou 
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Vou take up all its room: — as in a cot- 
tage 
Which harbours ſome benighted princely 
i ſtranger, | 
Where the good man, proud of his hoſpi- 
« tality, | 
Gives all his homely lodging to his 
© oueſt, | 
© And ſcarcely keeps a corner for himſelf.” 


I will not pretend to be ſo great an ad- 
vocate for the ſtage, as to ſay that all 
pieces exhibited there have the ſame ten- 
dency, or are capable of producing the 
ſame happy effects, either through the 
author's want of abilities in the expreſſion, 
or his not conſidering the true end of 
writing ; but there are ſo many which 
have every requiſite for this purpoſe, that 
none who are deſirous of having their 
virtues heightened, or their faults correct- 
ed, need be at a loſs for the means. 


Though I am far from wiſhing to ſee 
any encouragement given to foreign per- 
formances, yet, as it is the property of 
muſic to tune and harmonize the hero's 
thoughts, and it has been the mode of 
late years, and is every day increaſing, 


for ladies to go as far as they can out 


of their own ſex, and aſſume robuſt 
| | | fierce- 
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fierceneſs of the other, I cannot but ap- 

rove of their going frequently to Or ' 
where the ſoftneſs of the Ttalian airs may 
poſſibly contribute ſome what towards re- 
ſtoring them to their more natural ſweet - 
neſs of manners and behaviour. 


Oratorios are endowed with a yet 
greater and more peculiar advantage; for 
being on divine ſubjects, and always per- 
formed in Lent, what can be more per- 
fectly adapted to elevate the ſoul, and in- 
ſpire proper ideas for the celebration of 
the approaching glorious feſtival? | 


Venetian or Jubilee Balls, Ridottoes, 
Aſſemblies and Maſquerades, have not. 
theſe pleas for favour ; and I am always 
ſincerely concerned when I hear that any 
woman, who is ſuppoſed to have a juſt 
ſenſe of honour and virtue, runs ſo immi- 
nent a hazard of both, as to ſuffer herſelf 
to be prevailed upon, either by her own 
curioſity or the perſuaſions of her more 
gay acquaintance, to make a party at 
any time in theſe dangerous, diſorderly, 
miſcalled pleaſures. 


Vauxhall and Ranelagh - gardens are 
accounted very innocent recreations; — 
walking, they ſay, is a wholeſome exerciſe, 
and muſic accompanying the promenade: 


is extremely agreeable his muſt be 
| allowed, 
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allowed, —— but then it is no leſs true, 
than that the pleaſure of this rural magni- 
ficence is in a great meaſure deſtroyed by 
the vaſt numbers of people who crowd to 
be partakers of it; and that the late hours 
which ſome ſtay there cannot contribute 
much to their health or reputation. 


Public breakfaſting is an invention 
which the projectors of time - killing me- 
thods have found out to rob huſbands of 
their wives, children of their parents, and 
houſes of their miſtreſſes, nay Heaven too 
of its due, at thoſe very hours in which 
their preſence is moſt required; the 
huſband would talk with his wife on ſome 
affairs of the preceding day, ſhe cannot 
hear him then, ſhe is going to breakfaſt 
at Ruckholt or Ranelagh ; the children 
crowd to aſk a bleſſing of their mamma, 
ſhe ſcarce can ſtay to beſtow it on them, 
the coach waits to carry her to one of the 
aforeſaid places; tradeſmen bring their 
bills, ſhe is in too much hurry to look over 
them; the chapel bells ring to call her to 
her uſual devotion, ſhe hears it not, but 
orders the coachman to drive away as faſt 
as poſſible, — This public breakfaſting is, 
I think, the youngeſt offspring of idleneſs 
and luxury, — a poor weakly brat, and I 
hope will never arrive at maturity; — on 

this, 
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this, however, we may depend, that no 
wife, who has her own or family's intereſt 
at heart, will ever join in its ſupport, ei- 
ther by her purſe or preſence. 


There is yet another groteſque figure; 
or rather ſhadow of an entertainment, 
which by ſtarts makes its appearance, and 
catches the unwary and capricious as 
they return from breakfaſting, and en- 
gages them 'till near the hours of dining. 
— I doubt not but I ſhall be eaſily un- 
derſtood to mean thoſe mimic ſcenes 
which are ſometimes preſented at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, wherein, as I 
have been inform'd, not only the vices, 
but the imperfections which nature, age, 
or misfortunes have inflicted on mankind, 
are expoſed and ridicul'd in as humourous 
a manner as the buffoon performers are 
capable of doing. — Bleſs us! — what a 
ſtrange revolution of ſentiments and man- 
ners has a few years produced! 


This fantaſtic Spirit has deſiſted his 
gambols for the preſent, and I ſhould 
heartily wiſh him to fly to ſome other 
quarter, and ſhew his — no more in 
Britain, if I did not fear that ſome new, 
and if poſſible, more enormous folly 
would riſe up in his ſtead, | 

I think 
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I think that I have now run through 
all the popular entertainments of this 
reat town, and can find none, excepting 
lays and Oratorios, worthy to employ 
much of the time and attention of a wo- 
man who aims to make her character as 
a wife perfect and compleat in all its 
branches : — even the very beſt among 
the others, which are called pleaſures and 
diverſions, ſhould be uſed but ſparingly, 
like rich cordials, which, taken too fre- 
vently, and in large quantities, depreſs 
- e ſpirits they were intended to exhi- 
rate. 


SECT, =_ 


CEconomy, and the Means by which that 
Uirtue may be rendered doubly pleaſing 10 
a Huſband. : 


onomy is no more than frugality 
refin'd; —the one teaches us to re- 
gulate our expences according to our cir- 
cumſtances, the other, to employ the 
3 expences ſo judiciouſly as to 
make them appear rather greater than 
they are; — the one is apt to carry with it 
an air of parſimony, the other that of li- 
berality; 
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berality ; and I know no one quality more 
uſcful in a wife, nor which brings greater 


credit to her huſband, 

- There are ſome women who, in thoſe | 
s things which appertain to their province, 
3 will make a better ſhew of five pounds, 
8 than others, though perhaps of a more 
g ſparing nature, are able to do with twice 
d that ſum, — Certain it is, that many peo- 
, ple waſte money by endeavouring to pre- 
e- ſerve it: — a good ceconomilt- preſently 
5 diſtinguiſnes what is proper to be done, 
* and docs it chearfully at once; but the 


barely frugal waits ' till neceſſity enforces; 
ſo ſeems always in a ſcarcity, and can nei- 

* ther beſtow comfort at home, nor acquire | 
reputation abroad. 


In fine, œconomy is the beſt ſcience a 

41 woman can ſtudy; the greateſt ought 
to not to be above it, nor the meaneſt di- 
verted from it by any other application 
whatever, as it is indeed the crown of all, 

ity and without which nothing can rightly 
re- | proſper : but this is ſo known a 


ir- truth that I need walte no time in expa- 
tiating upon it, and ſhall therefore only. 
give thoſe of my fair readers, who are mar- 
ried, a hint by which they may doubly 
endear themſelves to their huſbands, if of 
a generous way of thinking, by an act 

which 
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which the practice of this virtue will put 
in their power, | 


And this I think I cannot better do 
than by preſenting them with two pretty 
recent inſtances of the behaviour I would 


recommend, which, though to ſome wives 


it may appear a work of ſupererrogation, 
may encourage others to perform it, more 
than all the rhetoric that any one could 
employ for that purpoſe; — ſo juſt, as 
well as elegant, are the words of the in- 
comparable Sir Charles Sedley on this oc- 


. Calion: 


: c Example is a living law, whoſe ſway 
We more than all the written laws obey,? 


A lady who is miſtreſs of many valu- 
able accompliſhments, particularly this of 
ceconomy, is the wife of a captain of 
horſe : — it happened in about a year 
after their marriage, that the regiment to 
which he belongs was to be reviewed; — 
the duke, ſeveral general officers, and 
many perſons of quality and diſtinction 
were expected to be preſent, — and the 
captain was more than ordinarily careful 
that every thing about him that day ſhould 
be as complete as poſſible, 


The 
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The wife had obſerved all theſe prepa- 
rations, without ſeeming to take any no- 
tice of them *till the morning ot the day 
arrived, when calling tor her huſband's 
valet de chambre, ſhe bid him bring pri- 
vately to her the hat which his maſter 
intended to wear; which he immediately 
doing, ſhe fixed on the middle of the 
cockade a jewel of this invention; — it 
was a pretty large diamond, with a rin 
or compartment round it, enamell'd, with 
theſe words, — Love anD Lovalryv; 
and on the top a ſprig of ſmaller pen- 
dant diamonds, which on the leaſt mo- 
tion of the head waved in the air: — 
having placed this to her mind, ſhe put 
the hat again into the box, and ſtrictly 
charged the valet to ſay nothing to the 
captain of what ſhe had done *till he 
ſhould call for it. 


On ſight of the jewel the captain cry'd 
out in ſome ſurprize, * Heyday! 
* what's here !' — The man then telling 
him what his lady had done, he examined 
it more cloſely, — was charm'd with it, 
and ran haſtily to his wife's chamber, 
——+ My dear,” ſaid he, as he entered, 
* how came this upon my hat? — I 
put it there,“ anſwered ſhe ſmiling. 
And pray how came you by it,” de- 

— 
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manded he,—* I beſpoke it of a jeweller, 
returned ſhe, and have, paid for it; fo 

* you may wear it without any appre- 
© henlions.” 


He then doubted not but ſhe had made 
him a preſent of it, as ſhe had brought 
him a good fortune, the income of which 
was ſettled upon herlelf, and began to 
make her ſome very tender acknowledg- 
ments for this proof of her affection ; but 
ſhe preſently interrupted him, ſaying, *1 
* will receive no thanks for what I do 

* deſerve 3 — I purchaſed this toy, 

* true, but paid for it with your — * 

— With mine?* cricd he, not able to 
comprehend what ſhe meant, as he knew 
not that ſhe had any caſh of his in her 
hands.—* Yes,” replied ſhe, © I have ſaved 
« ſomething every week out of your al- 
© lowance 2 houſe-· keeping, and thought 
* the little ſum I had hoarded up could 
© not be better diſpoſed of than in this 
addition to your cockade,” 


The captain, who had never ſeen the 
leaſt ſcantineſs at his table, was ſo much 
aſtoniſh'd at what he heard, that for ſome 
moments he could ung no more than,— 
Can it be poſſible? — Good God! — 
can it be poſſible : ? — © It is very true 

I aſſure you, ' reſumed ſhe, as I can make 
70 appear 
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appear by my accounts; for I conſtantly 
* ſet down whatever I expend, even to 
the moſt minute article: — but I hope, 
* my dear,” continued ſhe, you are not 
« difpleaſed either with the fancy or de- 
« ſign in what I have done.“ 


Diſpleaſed l' cry*d he, © both are like 
« yourſelf, — ſurpriſingly charming! — 
* raviſhing ! — Theſe words were ac- 
companied with a thouſand kiſſes, which 
perhaps would have been ſucceeded by a 
thouſand more, but the hour approached 
in which his duty called him to the field, 
and he-was obliged to leave her, though 
with a heart full of the tendereſt admira- 
tion of her love and virtue. 


The captain found himſelf greatly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his fine cockade, which 
pleaſed him ſo much, that ſupping with 
ſeveral of the officers that night, he could 
not forbear relating the whole hiſtory of 
It. Every one was amazed and charmed; 
the lady's health. was toaſted in full 
bumpers ; — the bachelors among them 
ſwore that they would not be unmarried 
two days, if they were ſure to get ſuch 
wives; and thoſe who were already mar- 
ried, tho* they congratulated their friend's 
happineſs, could not keep themſelves from 
teſtifying an envy of it, which perhaps 

& 4 their 
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their own wives might ſeverely feel the 
eſſects of on their coming home. 


Whatever ſome people may think, I 
cannot telp being of opinion, that this 
lady covid not have beſtowed the money 
ſhe had acquired by her good manage- 
ment better than in purchaſing the laſting 
elicem cf her huſband, and the high ad- 
miration of all his friends, — ¶conomy 
is, indeed, ſo noble a qualification in a 
wite, that ſhe who 1s able to ſave any 
thing out of a moderate allowance deterves 
great praiſe, even though ſhe ſhould lay it 
out in ſome ſuch pretty toy to ornament 


her own perſon, atid-pietndott-—wmeacthe 
reale friend : — but then the doing 


this would be injuring another virtue, of 
which I ſhall hereafter ſpeak, when I have 
given the ſecond inſtance I promiſed of 
rendering ceconomy doubly engaging to 
a huſband, 


There is a certain tradeſman in the 
city, who, without being the moſt opus 
lent among his neighbours, is perhaps 
one of the moſt happy ; — the moderate 

rofits of his buſineſs enable him to hve 
comfortably, though not profuſely ; — he 
has always a good fire, a clean hearth, a 
table well furniſhed with every thing ne- 


ceſſary, and a ſmiling wife, who ow 
| alls 
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fails to receive whoever ſit down to it with 
a chearful welcome. This worthy honeſt 
man happened ſome time ſince to have 
dealings with a perſon of a quite different 
diſpoſition ; a hungry hound, who thought 
nothing ſafe that was not in the gripe of 
his own clutches z— a wretch who would 
ſacrifice the reputation of his beſt friend to 
his own ſordid avarice, and knew no joy 
on earth but that of hoarding money, 


On making up ſome accounts between 
theſe two, the balance on the ſide of the 
miſer was upwards of threeſcore pounds, 
which he inſiſted ſhould be paid directly: 
— the tradeſman told him, that having 
exported a conſiderable quantity of goods 
abroad, he could not, with any conve- 
nience, anſwer his demand *till the returns 
ſhould arrive, which, by a letter of advice 
he had received, he expected would be in 
a very few days. -— This was ſo far from 
ſatisfying the other, that his countenance 
immediately changed, and he reply'd in a 
ſurly tone, — © Mr. *, J am under no 
* obligation to wait the uncertain return 
* of ſhips from foreign parts, which may 
or may not come at the time you men- 
* tion, juſt as the wind happens to prove: 
*—— if you cannot pay ſuch a ſum as 
this upon demand, I ſhall think your 
* circumſtances very bad, and take mea- 
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* ſures accordingly ; for you may depend 
* upon it that I will not be kept out of 
* my money two days ; — ſo if you can- 
* not raiſe 1t in that time, you muſt take 
* what follows. — In ſpeaking theſe words 
he went haſtily away, as it refolved to 
give no ear to any farther excuſes. 


The tradeſman's wife coming ſoon after 
into the compting- houſe on ſome occaſion, 
and finding by her huſband's looks that 
he was greatly diſconcerted, aſked him, 
with ſome emotion, if any thing extraor- 
dinary had happened ; on which he told 
her the whole ſtory, adding, that he had 
been ten years in buſineſs without ever be- 
ing treated in the like manner. — Such 
© things are not to be wondered at," ſaid 
ſhe, * in times like theſe ; — but is this 
© all that troubles you ? — © AUP? cried 
he, ſomewhat ſurprized at her indiffe- 
rence, © I have not much above a quarter 
of the ſum requir'd of me in the houſe, 
E believe, indeed, that I might bor- 
© row it; but an obligation of that kind 
is never paid, and I am equally loth to 
* preſs upon thoſe who are indebted to 
* me before their uſual time of payment; 
« — yet ſomething muſt be done, — my 
© credit is at ſtake.” 
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© You ſhall need do neither of the 

* things you ſpeak of,“ anſwered ſhe; © [ 
* can ſupply you with to! newhat more 
than the ſum you want.” Fou!“ 
cried he, ſtaring her full 1a the face,. — 
: * Prithee, my dear, do not tantalize me.” 

— Sure you cannot think me ſo ſtupid,” 
1 the, * as to turn an affair of 
8 * cis conſequence into raillery ; no, 

— TI will preſently convince you how 
: a I am in earneſt.* —— She had no 
ſooner ſaid this than ſhe ran up ſtairs, 
and immediately returned, bringing in her 
hand a ſmall canvas bag, and emptied it 
on his deſk ; — he was greatly aſtoniſhed, 
but counted over the pieces ſhe had pour'a 
out, and found they amounted to ninety- 
three pounds. —* This is, indeed, more 
than I want, ſaid he; but pray tell 

* me by what means you became miſtreſs 
* of this money.” 


Fou know, my dear,” replied ſhe, 
* that I have often aſked you if you were 
* ſatisfied with your table, and you have 
* always anſwered, that you were perfect- 


ly ſa; and that it was better ſupphed 


* than you could have expected for the 
money you allowed for that purpoſe ; 
* — yet have I been able to fave out of 
* it, in five years, which is the time we 
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have been married, the ſum I now pre- 
* ſent you with. — Indeed, I intended to 
© lay it up *till I could add as much to it 
as would purchaſe the little houſe at 
* Hackney, which I have heard you 16 
© frequently wiſh yourſelf the maſter of, 
© in order to retire to it at leiſure ſeaſons ; 
E but ſince this exigence has fallen 
out, I ſhould have teſtified little regard 
either for your peace of mind, or credit 
* inthe world, to have concealed it longer,” 


He was ready to fall down and worſhi 
her, not only for ſo unexpected a relief 
but alſo for the means by which ſhe had 
been enabled to afford it to him. He ſent 
that inſtant for his rapacious creditor, and 
paid him; and has ſince made no ſcruple 
of relating the whole tranſaction to his 
friends, who think they can never enough 
Praiſe the ceconomy and generoſity of his 
fair deliverer, 


But becauſe ſome people may be apt 
to think that both theſe huſbands were 
laviſh in their allowance for houſe-keep- 
ing, I ſhould be guilty of great injuſtice 
to their amiable wives, if I put an end to 
this ſection without aſſuring the reader, 
that neither of them received more than 
what was judged, by all who heard it, 
barely neceſſary for that uſe. 

I know 
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I know very well, that ſome wives 
may think they have reaſon to object 
againſt this part of my advice; and fay, 
— that if they were to act in the ſame 
manner with theſe two ladies, their huſ- 
bands would afterwards be apt to retrench 
their allowance. — A man who would do 
this muſt be ſtrangely ungenerous; yet I 
cannot anſwer but that there are men who 
have ſouls narrow encugh to be capable 
of ſuch a meanneſs : — yet if this ſhould 

rove to be the caſe, a wife will never- 
theleſs have a ſatisfaction within herſelf in 
a conſciouſneſs of having deſerved better 
treatment, as a late excellent poet very 
truly ſays: 


© Virtue's its own ineffable reward.” 


Therefore, beſides this, I ſhall take the 
liberty, in the courſe of theſe admonitions, 
of recommending ſeveral other things, 
which, though they may go beyond what 
is called ſtrict duty, I am very certain a 
wife will always find her account, ſome 
way or other, in the performance of. 


All the danger I can foreſee in this is, 
— that a wite, after diſcovering ſo much 
ingratitude and poorneſs of ſpirit in her 
huſband, will ſcarce be able to regard 
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him either with that eſteem or tenderneſs 
ſne did before; — nor, indeed, is it at 
all reaſonable to expect ſhe ſhould.—I 
would have her, notwithſtanding, perſe- 
vert in the ſame good management as 
ever, and let him find no change in the 
care of his domeſtic affairs, whatever he 
may do in her affection to his perſon, 


But I ſhall enforce the argument no 
farther, and conclude in the words of an 
old, but very eminent author, 


£ True prudence, like the never-changing 
© ſun, 


Will always its own ſteady courſe of mo- 


© tion run.“ 
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The great Advantages of Sincerity both 10 
ourſelves and others. 


nonimous terms, and, if rightly con- 
ſider'd, will be found to ſignify one and 
the ſame thing: — it is impoſſible to 
practiſe the one, and be guilty of a 
breach of the other; and whoever deals 


| 
| 9 and Truth are only ſy- 
| 


unſincerely, deals untruly; for there are 


lying 
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lying looks and lying actions, as well as 

lying tongues; and every kind of decep- 

tion is in fact a different mode of lying. 
A 


This excellent quality- may indeed be 
called the queen of virtues, as it gives 
dignity to all the others; — love, friend- 
ſhip, and even devotion, without it are 
but empty names ; — where that is want- 
ing, nothing is real merit, or can be ac- 
ceptable either to God or man. 


If to find ourſelves deceived by a boſom 
friend, or a long-favoured ſervant, in- 
flicts great inquietude on the mind, how 
much more difficult is it to bear with pa- 
tience the ſame diſcovery in a wife! 
We may break off all acquaintance with a 
pre tended friend, — baniſh a faithleſs ſer- 
vant from our preſence; but from an in- 
ſincere wife death only can relieve us. 


Beſides, a man looking upon his wife 
as a kind of ſupplemental ſelf, will the 
leaſt eaſily be brought to pardon any de- 
ception from that quarter; and if he does, 
will be always jealous, always ſuſpicious 
of her every word and action: in fine, all 
future confidence in her will be deſtroyed, 
and then no harmony can be expected. 
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I am very ſenſible that there is many a 
wife, even among the number of thoſe 
who juſtly are accounted good, who 
thinks herſelf not obliged, nor that it is 
expedient for her, to trouble her huſband 
with every little ſtep ſhe takes; and be- 
lieves that ſhe fully diſcharges her duty 
in doing nothing that is any way incon- 
ſiſtent with his honour or his intereſt. — 
This cannot be denied ; but then there 
are ſome men of ſo inquiſitive a nature, 
and withal ſo tenacious of their dominion 
over the mind as well as perſon of their 
wives, that the moſt trifling circumſtance, 
by chance betray'd, and which they were 
ignorant of before, is ſufficient to fire 
them with reſentment, and raiſe in them 
the moſt alarming apprehenſions. 


© This woman has deceived me, — 
will a huſband of this claſs ſay within 
himſelf z — * *tis in an affair of no mo- 
ment, indeed; — but what then? — 
She that is capable of impoſing on my 
* credulity in things of ſmall conſequence 
* may alſo do the ſame in thoſe of 
_ © greater, if intereſt or inclination tempts. 
© — What dependance can I now place 
© on her? — What aſſurance can I have 
that my honour is ſafe in her keeping? 
Thus 
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Thus by reflecting too ſcrutinouſly that 
there is a poſſibility of being wrong'd by 
his wife, his imagination may be work'd 
up to ſuch a 2 as to make him believe 
he is really ſo, —and then every word 
ſhe ſpeaks will be miſconſtrued; — her 
very geſtures ſuſpected: — if cool in her 
behaviour towards him, he takes it for un- 
kindneſs, — if tender, for deceit; — he 
will employ ſpies to watch all her motions, 
and tho* he finds nothing to condemn, 
will yet be doubtful, ſullen, diſcontented, 
and cry out in the words of Mr. Dryden, 


Ah! why are not the hearts of women 
* ſhown | | 

« Falſe women to new joys unſeen can 
move; 

© There are no prints left in the paths of 
© love; | 

* All other goods by public marks are 
© known, * 

But this we moſt deſire to keep has 
© none ' 


» 2 


I do not fay that this will always be the 
caſe, and Heaven forbid it ſhould yet as 
it may, and has ſometimes happen'd, it is 
beſt to avoid the moſt remote danger of ſo 
terrible a misfortune, which can wy be 

one 
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done by acting, even in the moſt trivial 
matters, without reſerve or diſguile, 


If thoſe excellent wives, made ſuch ho- 
nourable mention of in the preceding 
ſection, had employ'd that money their 
good management had hoarded up, to 
the relief of diſtreſſed perſons, or any 
other laudable or uſeful purpoſe, without 
acquainting their huſbands with any thing 
of the matter, they certainly would have 
been juſtified by the world, as well as by 
their own conſcience. 


But tho? the captain and the tradeſman 
are both of them men of a benevolent and 
generous way of thinking, and would 
doubtleſs have approved ſuch an action 
if told of it by themſelves, yet I very much 
queſtion whether it would not have been 
conſider'd by them in a quite different light, 
if afterwards informed by ſome other 
perſon that ſuch a thing had been done 
without their privacy and conſent : — in- 
deed I much fear that the ladies, inſtead 
of raiſing themſelves in the love and eſteem 
of their huſbands, would have forfeited 
ſome part of what they before poſſeſſed. 


I am well aware, that by the greateſt 
part of my female readers I ſhall be 
thought to have carried this point t oo 

| far 
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far; and that if ſincerity exacted thoſe 
exalted punctilios I have been deſcribing, 
there would be no ſuch thing as the 
practice of this virtue in the world; 
they may alſo farther add, that no huſ— 
band has a right to expect from his wife 
thoſe proofs of complaiſance which ſhe 
never receives trom him. 


To the firſt of theſe cavils I anſwer, 
— that a woman of equal delicacy as 
prudence, will find no difficulty in com- 
plying with theſe admonitions; — and as 
to the ſecond, I would only have the wo- 
men remember, that it is not the intent of 
theſe pages to make a perfect huſband, 
but a perfect wife. 


END of the FIRST BOOK. 
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On Detraction. 


N Am always ſorry when I hear the 
* I 7 faireſt part of the creation al- 
moſt univerſally accus'd of being 
*. * guilty of one of the fouleſt faults, 
— I mean that of detraction; — a fiend 
begot by envy, nurtur'd up by ill- nature, 
and pamper'd by ſelf- love and vanity, 


What can be more mean than to ſteal 
from the merit of others in order to ren- 
der our own more conſpicuous ? — What 
more cruel than to depreciate perfections, 
which, whether beſtowed by nature, or 

acquir'd 
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acquir'd by education, have a title to re- 
ſpect and love? — What more unjuſt 
and baſe than to give the lye to our own 
conſciences, and ſeem to condemn what 
we cannot but inwardly approve? — yet 
this is the true picture of detraction, 
which, like a baſiliſk, poiſons all it looks 
upon. | 


Methinks it would be better policy, as 
well as greater virtue in a woman, to en- 
deavour to imitate thoſe accompliſhments 
ſhe ſees admir'd, than to attempt to di- 
miniſh the value of them ; — real loveli- 
neſs will be ſtill the fame ; — words will 
never obſcure its luſtre, and are far from 
having any effect on a man of underſtand- 
ing; or if they have, it will be ſuch a 
one as 1s far from the maligner's inten- 
tion; — that is, he will rather be more 
curious to pry into the truth, and there- 
by perhaps diſcover charms in the injur'd | 
object, which otherwiſe might have eſ- 
caped his notice. pl 


Many a young damſel has loſt her 
ſweetheart by taking this method to ſe- 
cure him; and what is of much more 


. melancholy importance, many a wife has 


forfeited the good opinion of her huſbapd 
by aiming to enhance it at the expence of 
others, 


To How 
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How often, to the great diſgrace of the 
ſex, have I heard men ſay, that they 
would never depend on the character of 
one woman given by another; and | have 
been credibly informed, that it was to an 
incident of the nature I am ſpeaking of, 
that the world is indebted for Mr. Pope's 
fine Poem, entitled, the Rape of the 
Lock. — The ſtory is this : 


A lady of diſtinguiſhed charms, it 
ſcems, was, on account of the admiration 
ſhe receiv'd, ſo much expos'd to the envy 
of ſome of her female acquaintance, that 
they reported ſhe wore falſe hair; on 
which a certain baron, reſolved to be con- 
vinced of the truth, and to confute the 
aſperſion if he found it to be one, had 
the temerity to cut a lock of her hair in 
the manner deſcrib'd by the above-nam'd 
excellent poet. 


The mention of this brings to my re- 
membrance a paſſage which happened 
ſome time ago in a family with whom I 
was well acquainted, and 1s much more 
applicable to my preſent purpoſe, as | 
would wiſh all married women to take 
warning by it. 


A cer- 
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A certain gentleman, whoſe real name 
I ſhall conceal under that of Dorantes, 
was married to a young lady of equal 
birth and fortune, and who, without being 
a celebrated beauty, was perfectly agree- 
able in her perſon : — he behaved with 
great tenderneſs towards her,—-ſhe was 
paſſionately fond of him; — no couple 
could live more happily together, *till an 
unlucky propenſity, to which women are 
too prone, diſſolv'd the cement of their 
union, and made both as wretched as be- 
fore they had been bleſt. | 


The wife of Dorantes was extremely 
intimate with a young widow, to whom 
I ſhall give the name of Clara; — they 
were acquainted in their childhood, and 
the change of their conditions afterwards 
had made no alteration in the ſentiments 
of either: — ſeldom two days paſs'd over 
without their ſeeing each other; and as 
Dorantes ſtaid pretty much at home, he 
was very glad of a third perſon to make 
up a party for Ombre. 


Clara was very handſome, — had a re- 
gular ſet of features, fine hair,. 
fine teeth, — and, above all, a remark- 
able delicate complexion : * Dorantes 


had ſeveral times occaſionally mentioned 


thoſe 


eiter. 


thoſe perfections in her to his wife; which, 
tho? as will appear by the ſequel], not a 
little diſpleaſed her, ſhe ſeemed to take no 
notice of 'till one day, as they were talk- 
ing together on the beauty of ſome ladies 
of their acquaintance, he ſaid, —* Well, 
* I ſee none that are half ſo agreeable as 
your friend Clara.“ — Clara looks 
very well altogether,” replied ſhe grave- 
ly; but it coſts her a great deal 
* of pains to do ſo,” — What pains ?? 
cried he, — Why to tell you the truth, 
reſum'd ſhe, * all thoſe things you ad- 
* mire in her are nothing but mere art; 
E ſhe has ſeven or eight falſe teeth to 
my knowledge; — then as to her hair, 
© it 1s naturally inclined to red; but ſhe 
dies it with a certain water fold at a 
- © ſhop in Buckler's-Bury, which turns it 
to that fine black it now appears; and 
© as to her complexion, ſhe uſes both 
« white and red; beſides, ſhe always ſleeps 
in a night maſk to keep away pimples.” 
© — Impoſſible! my dear,“ reſumed he 
J have eyes as well as you, and can 
« eaſily diſtinguiſh between what is natural 
and what is artificial,” 


© You men are often deceiv'd in theſe 

© things,” anſwered ſhe; if you were 
to ſee her in a morning you would 
be convinced of the truth of what J tell 
; you, 
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you, — and a great deal more; — but 
©] love Clara, and would not for the 
© world ſay what I have done to any one 
© except yourſelf.” —— * You are in the 
* right,” ſaid he with ſome ill- humour; 
* for nobody would believe you if you 
did.“ | 


J am ſorry then I ever mentioned it 
* to you,? ſaid ſhe a little haughtily. 
© It might have been better you had nor,” 
reply'd he ſternly, — © becauſe it gives 
me no very favourable idea either of 
your generoſity or your ſincerity; and 
but confirms what I have often heard ſay 
© of your ſex, — that no one woman 
ever ſpoke well of the beauty of an- 
* other.” — With theſe words he ſnatch'd 
up his hat, and went directly out of the 
houſe. 


The wife, who had never before been 
ſpoke to in this ſharp manner by her 
huſband, now doubtleſs repented of what 
ſhe had ſaid; but the words were gone 
out of her mouth, — ſhe could not call 
them back, and pride and ſhame would 
not ſuffer her to confeſs ſhe had been 
guilty of uttering a falſity : — from this 
time forward ſhe perceived a viſible deca 
in that tenderneſs and reſpect with whic 
ſhe had been treated by Dorantes, and 

| began 
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began to hate the innocent Clara for a 
misfortune which ſhe had entirely brought 
upon herſelf ; — ſhe behaved to her with 
great coolneſs, and at length ordered the 
ſervant to ſay ſhe was not at home when. 
ever ſhe came. — The fair widow on this 
totally refrain'd her viſits; and as ſhe 
knew ſhe bad done nothing to deferve the 
uſage ſhe received, thought it beneath her 
to enquire into the cauſe. 


From what ſmall beginnings do ſome- 
times the greateſt feuds and diſcontents 
arile | Dorantes, finding that Clara 
did not come to their houſe as uſual, 
doubted not but that his wife had either 
perſonally affronted her, or ſpoke of her 
to others in the ſame manner- ſhe had 
done to him; and reflecting, perhaps, a 
little too deeply on the injuſtice of the 
thing, could not keep himſelf from er- 
tertaining a ſecret contempt, mixed with 
indignation, upon the author, 


Chance contributed to heighten in him 
this ill humour towards his wife; — he 
met Clara one day by accident, and ac- 
coſting her with his accuſtomed politeneſs, 
aſked the reaſon why his wife had been 
lo long deprived of her agreeable conver- 
ſation, — To which ſhe very gravely 
reply'd, — that ſhe had made ſeveral 
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viſits, none of which being returned, ſhe 
could not flatter herſelf that her company 
was any longer acceptable, — Oh, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, I beg you will not ſo far 
* wrong your own merits, or our juſt 
*+* ſenſe of them, as to harbour ſuch a 
thought: — I am extremely ſorry for 
my wife's remiſſneſs; but I ſuppoſe ſhe 
+ depended on the familiarity between 
you for an excuſe z — therefore I hope 
„you will have good-nature enough to 
forgive it, and convince us that you 
do fo by letting us fee you ſoon,” — 
„ Sir, anſwered the, when your lady 
r © thinks fit to let me know when ſhe will 
.r WW © be at home, I ſhall do myſelf the fa- 
1 WH © vour to wait on her.” — She concluded 
; WW theſe words with a curtſey of leave-taking, 
e and turned ſo haſtily away that he had 
not an opportunity of adding any thing 
further. 


On his return home he repeated what 
had paſſed between them to his wife; and 
added, that as he found there was no 
-. pretence for breaking off acquaintance 
with that lady, he would have her make 
nan invitation for her to come. — Her 
os face grew red as ſcarlet on the firſt men- 
ly tion of Clara's name, and when he had 
11 WW given over ſpeaking, — I do not under- 
% ſtand what ſhe means, ſaid ſhe, by 
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giving herſelf theſe airs; I nevet 
* forbid her my houſe, and if ſhe thinks 
fit to ſtay away, I have no reaſon to in- 
© treat her preſence; — yet, ſince I find 
it will ſo much oblige you, will ſend to 
her.“ — © Oblge me ' cried he in an 
angry tone. — * Yes, — ſince you in- 
* tereſt yourſelf ſo far in the affair,” re- 
plied ſhe. — This put him beyond all 
patience z — he told her that ſhe behaved 
very ill, that ſhe diſcovered a mean 
and bale diſpoſition, —and that if ſhe per- 
ſiſted in it, ſhe would render herlelf un- 
. worthy either of love or reſpect. 


J ſee, cried ſhe, that I have forfeited 
* both with you; but it 1s not to my dil- 
© poſition, but to Clara's more prevailing 
* charms, | am indebted for ſo great a 
* misfortune. Ungrateful and incon- 
* ſtant man, is this the return for all the 
tender affeCtion I have felt for you! 


Men can ill bear reproaches, eſpecially 
when innocent of the cauſe, as Dorantes 
really was ; — he replied in the moſt bit- 
ter terms; which ſhe being unable either 
to endure or to retort, half ſuffocated 
her with rage; ſhe flew into the garden, 


and throwing herſelf upon a green bank 


at the further end, there gave a looſe to 
tears and complainings. 


One 
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One of the maids happening to be at 
'a window ſaw where ſhe lay, and had 
the diſcretion to run haſtily down and re- 
mind her, that ſome rain having lately 
fallen, the dampneſs of the earth might 
endanger her health: — it ſeems, indeed, 
that the poor lady was as cold as marble, 
tho' the inward agitations ſhe was in hin- 
der'd her from feeling any exterior incon- 
venience; —ſhe roſe, however, and went 
into her chamber, but fell into ſuch vio- 
lent ſhudderings as obliged her to ſuffer 
herſelf to be put to bed, where ſhe con- 
tinued very ill the whole night, 


Dorantes came not home *till very late, 
and being told his wife was indiſpoſed, 
ſlept in another chamber; but on 
hearing in the morning ſhe was much 
worſe, and had need of advice, ſent im- 
mediately for a phyfician, who he knew 
had always attended her family, 


This gentleman found her in an high 
fever, and a little delirious ; all that 
could be done for her was done, but in 
vain her diſtemper every hour in- 
creaſed, and in two days her life was de- 
ſpaired of; but on the third ſhe grew, 
according to all appearance, better ;—the 


violence of the fever was abated; and-her 
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ſenſes perfectly reſtored. —Alas I the cruel Iſl 7 
diſeaſe had only left the outward frame l 
to prey with greater force upon the nobler ©! 
parts; — death had now-ſeiz'd her heart, 
he was ſenſible of it herſelf, and aſked if in 
Dorantes was at home; and being told be 

he was, and but lately left her chamber, Il fir 
deſired he would come in again, which W 
he preſently did. 


Ne had no ſooner ſeated himſelf on her 
bedſide than ſhe made a ſign to thoſe 
who were in the room to withdraw, and 
then teking hold of one of his hands, ſaid i th 
to him, — My dear Dorantes, I feel 1 wi 
am no longer for this world, but cannot o 
< leave it without confeſſing that I have he 
been guilty of the greateſt injuſtice to 
Clara; yet was it not malice that made 
me ſo;—1I endeavoured to make her 
odious in your eyes, only becauſe J 
* feared ſhe had appeared too amiable: 
E it was a fault indeed, but it was a 
fault of love as ſuch forgive it. 
It was a weakneſs, anſwered he, which 
I was ſorry to obſerve in you; for upon 
my honour, I never had a thought of 
Clara, or any other woman, in preju- 
« dice of that affection J have vowed to 
** you.” — How kind is this aſſurance! 

 ** cry'd ſhe; it gives me pleaſure even in 
death.“ — © Talk not of death! inter- 
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rupted he, tenderly embracing her. — 
„ive, oh live, and be as happy as a huſ- 
© band's love can make you !* 2 ? 
too late,” ſaid ſhe; and that inſtant fell 
into ſtrong convulſions, which, though 
her youth and ſtrength of conſtitution. 
ſtruggled wich for ſome. time, ſhe never: 
recovered from. 


Dorantes was greatly troubled ; but it 
would be needleſs to repeat the particu-- 
lars of his behaviour on this fad event, 
as it is inſerted only to ſhew the ladies, 
that to traduce any woman to the man 
who has an eſteem for her, ſerves rather 
to increaſc than diminiſh the good opinion 
he before had of his wife. 


SECT. 
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SECT. n. 
Advice and Perſuaſion. 


ſacred bands of marriage, the wo- 
man, from the inſtant ſhe is made a wife, 
becomes co-proprictor with her huſband, 
in his fortune; — nothing can happen to 
that without affecting her;: — ſhe has a 
right to ſhare in all the good, and muſt. 
bear her part in all the ill, therefore has 
an undoubted claim to be made acquainted 
with all the accidents that ſhall from time. 
to time befal it, and alſo to give her opi- 
nion in relation to the management and 
diſpoſal of it. 


This privilege, however, ſhould al- 
ways be taken with the utmoſt caution 
and diſcretion, and never exerted, or 
too ſtrenuouſly enforced, even in caſes of 
the moſt important and extraordinary na- 
ture ;— for I have been often ſorry to 


obſerve, that advice offered by a wife, 
tho? ever ſo equitable and expedient, very 
rarely meets with the deſired ſucceſs, when 
it did not come diſguiſed under the mw 
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and more humble appearance of per- 


fuaſion. 


Men, generally ſpeaking, are ſo vain of 
their boaſted learning, and withal ſo 
jealous of that power which law and 
euſtom inveſt them with in marriage, 
that when a hufband+ perceives his wife 
begins to interfere in any thing beyond 
her domeſtic affairs, he preſently con- 
cludes ſhe is attempting to infringe on 
his prerogative, and for that reaſon, if it 
can deſerve the name of one, rejects and 
treats with contempt whatever ſhe offers 
by way of advice. 


Nay, I have known ſome huſbands, 
who have beer fo fooliſhly renactous and 
obſtinate in this point, as to act even in 
direct contradiction of their own ſenſe of 
things, „hen their wives have unfortu- 
nately happened to drop the firſt hint of 
what was proper to be done: to a 
man of this temper in vain the beſt of 
women might plead in the words of Mr. 
Dryden: 


Take ſound advice, proceeding from a 
© heart 

6 Sincerely your's, and free from fraudful 
© art,” 
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Such a man, as too many ſuch there 
are, may poſſibly be won by the intreaties. 
of his wife, but will never confeſs him- 
ſelf convinced by any arguments ſhe can 
urge: — but as this diſpoſition does not 
always ſhew itſelf, the ſureſt way for a 
woman to prevail on him to do what ſhe 


finds is for their common intereſt to be 


done, is not to inſiſt on the rectitude of 
the thing, nor to ſcem to be too de- 
ſirous of correcting his judgment, but of 
informing her own, by aſking if he did 
not think 

ſuch a manner; and then, if he approves 
of what ſhe ſays, tho' perhaps it came 
not into his mind before, he may probably 
reply,—* Yes, yes,—I always intended. 
« it ſhould be ſo. 


The leſs ſhare of real underſtanding a 
man is poſſeſs'd of, the more lordly and 
ſelf-ſufficient will he for the moſt part be 


found: — whatever he ſays or does is. 


abſolute ; — he fcarce ever begins or ends 
a ſentence without an —— * I pronounce 
it P— or, ——*<-1 have ſaid it! And 
in his actions anſwers exactly to the cha- 
racter given by the humorous poet in his 
excellent poem of Hudibras: 


S 


it beſt to proceed in ſuch or 
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So ſullenly addicted ſtill 

Fo's only principle, his will, 
That whatfocer it chanc'd to prove, 
No force of argument could move.“ 


All hufbands, 'tis true, are not of this 
arbitrary and unreaſonable way of thinking; 
but it is no leſs true that there are few, 
very few among them, who do not chuſe 
to act every thing of themſelves; and tho 
they may be wiſe enough to follow the 
advice given them by their wives, when 
they find it better than their own, yet ſtill 
they would be much more pleaſed to have 
ſtood in no need of it. 


The men alſo are too apt to heighten 
and corroborate this idle notion in each 
other — a huſband is no ſoonef known to 
have followed che counſel of his wife, than 
kis companions cry out, that he is under 
petticoat- government. — with a thouſand 
other ſuch like ſarcaſms, and ſo turn, 
perhaps, the moſt prudent action of his 
whole lite into farce and ridicule. 


It therefore behoves every woman, who 
is deſirous of preterving nerſelf in the 
good graces of her huſband, to be very 
careful how ſhe reports among her friends 
and acquaintance any aſcendancy ſhe has 
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gain'd over him, as there is great danger 


that what ſhe then mentions may be the 
laſt ſhe will ever have to. boaſt of, if the 
words. which fall from her on that ſcore 
ſhould by any, accident happen to reach 


his ears. 


Among numberleſs proofs I.have been 
witneſs of in relation-to this humour in 


married men, which I am now admoniſh- 


ing all wives to guard againſt, there was 
one, which, as I can never reflect upon 
without ſmiling, may probably have the 
like effect on my readers.—lIt was this: 


I dined one day at the houſe of a gen- 
tleman and lady, with whom 1 had been 
long acquainted ;—the converſation. turn- 
ing on the public funds, one of the com- 
pany (for I was not the only gueſt) 
congratulated my friend on having. been 
ſo fortunate as to diſpoſe. ofa large.proper- 
ty he had in the India-houſe, at a time 
when ſtocks were at a higher price than 
they had been for ſome years before, and 
perhaps might ever beagain.— Ap, ſir, 
cried the lady, with ſome eagerneſs, — 
it was a very lucky thing, indeed-;— 
and I am heartily glad that I adviſed 
+ my. huſband to it.“ 


Never 
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Never in my life had I ſeen a counte- 
nance ſo ſuddenly, and ſo ſtrangely al- 
tered as was that of my friend, on hearing 
his wife ſpeak in this manner: You 
* adviſed me! cried he, I thought of the 
thing myſelf, and was reſolved to do as 
«I did before you ever made the leaſt 


mention of it. 


The look that accompanied theſe 
words, and the tone in which they were 
ſpoke, a little diſconcerted the good lady; - 
but ſhe recover'd herſelf in an inſtant, and 
with an admirable prefence of mind, re- 
plied, — Well then, my dear, you ful- 
© fill'd the proverb, that good wits jump; 
* and 1 have the honour, at leaft, of 
* being of the ſame opinion with you.” 


No more was ſaid on the occaſion, but 
I. calily perceived in the faces of every 


one preſent, how much they were pleaſed 


with the lady's anſwer ; — her huſband, 
however, could not entirely bring him- 
ſelf back to his former gaiety and good- 
humour during the whole time we ſtaid, 


tho' I believe he endeavour'd to do it all 
he could. 


It is certain that this lady ſpoke as ſhe 


did thro* mere inadvertency, and on find- 
| E | ing 
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ing what ſhe ſaid was diſpleaſing, had 


the addreſs to turn it off with an air of 


pleaſantry, which left her huſband no ex- 


cuſe for perſevering in his ill humour; 


— but how blameable ſoever this caprice 
of nature, for it can be called no other, 


may be in a man when carried to too 
great a height, it is doubtleſs much better, 
for the ſake of peace, that the wife ſhould: 
rather comply with than oppoſe it; eſpe- 
cially as it is a thing which ſhe ny do 


with ſo much eaſe. 


But when a woman runs from houſe to 
houſe, as I have known ſome do, brag- 
ging of what power ſhe has over her hul- 


— and that ſhe has made him do 
ſuch or ſuch a thing, it infallibly expoſes 
both the one and the other to the ridicule 


and laughter of the world. 


I believe I have ſaid enough on the 
article of advice, to convince any prudent” 


woman in what manner it will beſt be- 


come her to behave; yet cannot put an 


end to the ſection without adding one ex- 


ample, which the laſt age furniſhed us 
with, and which I heartily wiſh to. ſee 


many imitators of in the preſent. 


It was the fate of a very deſerving 


young lady to be married to a man who, 
o 
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tho! of high and diſtinguiſhed birth, had 
ſuch a miſerable want of underſtanding. 
as to render him incapable of tranſacting 
any buſineſs whatioever : —— the match 
had been made by friends, — little court- - 
ſhip. had paſs'd between the young couple, 
and : ſhe knew. not that ſhe was going to 
be tack*d to a fool for life, 'till after the 
indiſſoluble knot was tied; the thing 
was now without a remedy, therefore, in- 
ſtead of making any complaints of her 
huſband's defects, ſhe ſet about conſidering 
by what means this misfortune might be 
) made as ſupportable as poſſible, his repu- 


. tation. ſaved, and conſequently her own. - 
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x It happened _— that tho? he was a 
;- WW fool, he was not of that obſtinate ſort 
> WW fome are; —— he had been always under 
the tutelage of his lady mother, ſo 
could: more eaſily. ſubmit to that of a 
1 wite ; ſhe ſoon diſcovered this pliant 
WW diſpoſition in him, and took the hint: 
ſne wrote all his letters for him, whether 
] on buſineſs or complaiſance, which he 
copied after her, and made paſs for his 
; own. When any perſon came to him 
upon affairs of importance,. ſhe always. 
pretended he was either abroad or indiſ- 
poſed, but ſaid that ſhe would communi- 
cate to him the purport of their coming, 
and let them know his pleaſure concern» 
ing 
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ing it the next day; which ſhe never failed 
to do, either by making him write an 
anſwer, or ſending by a ſervant the meſ- 
ſage. which ſhe put into his. mouth. 


Thus did- ſhe do every thing without 
ſeeming to do any. thing; and fo invio- 
lable a ſecrecy did ſhe preſerve in this me- 
thod of proceeding, that when any of her 
own neareſt relations, or. moſt intimate 
friends, ſuſpecting the weakneſs of her 
huſband's intellects, would ſay to her that 
they ſuppoſed he put the ſole direction of 
his affairs entirely into her hands, ſhe al- 
ways replied in the negative, and told them 
ſhe was ſurpriſed they ſhould imagine it; 
and added, that tho* he was not very fluent 
in diſcourſe,. nor had the moſt graceful 
manner of delivering his ſentiments, yet 
he was a perſon of good ſenſe, and igno- 
rant of nothing, that might be expected 
from him. 


But it was not in the power of this ex- 
cellent wife, however, to deck her hul- 
band with thoſe honours which her good 
management was every day gathering for 
him, — his inſufficiency would ſometimes 
peep. out in ſpite of all her care to con- 
ceal it; nor could ſhe avoid receiving 
thoſe praiſes which ſhe would never con- 
feſs ſhe had any pretence to merit. 

| SECT. 
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SECT, III. 


Rambles to Bath, Tunbridge, Scarborough» 
 Spaw, and other Places of public Re- 
ſort. 


ARE AT cauſe have the inhabitants 
| of this happy iſland to bleſs the mu- 
nificent Creator for the many ſalubrious 
ſprings with which it abounds ;— ſcarce 
is there any malady, — any diſeaſe, whe- 
ther external or internal, ——any pain ſo 
acute or habitual, that the medicinal 
waters have not the power greatly to a- 
bate, if not entirely cure; they are the 
dernier reſource of the phyſicians, and 
preſcribed hen drugs have long been 
tried and found of no effect. 


But, alas | what numbers are depriv'd 
of partaking thoſe benefits which nature 
has ſo plenteouſly beſtowed How 
many weak and ſickly wretches are wan- 
tonly thruſt away from the pool of lite 
by the robuſt and healthy? A medi- 
cinal ſpring is no ſooner diſcovered than 
a new ſcene of luxury is opened; —— a 
magnificent room is built for the conve- 
nience of muſic, dancing, gaming; — a 

large 
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large ſubſcription is made for its ſupport; 
— the. rich, the gay, the. great, imme-- 
diately crowd thither in ſhoals ; not to 


drink the waters, but to ſhare in the di- 
verſions of the place; — ſome leſs inno- 


cent, perhaps, to drop a child, or to meet 
a-favourite gallant, whoſe company they 


could not fo eaſily enjoy in town; 


nopy of . Heaven... 


Bath: — Tunbridge;—the Spaw at 
Scarborough, I think bear the bell from 
all the reſt; though there are ſeveral. 
others whoſe waters have diſtinguiſhed: 
virtues; but they are leſs frequented, *tis 


poſſible, becauſe being: nearer home they 


do not afford altogether the- ſame oppor- 
tunities for ſome ſort of freedoms n 


may be taken at more diſtant places; 


but I ſhall ſay no more on this ae, 29 as 


it is foreign to my preſent purpoſe. 


T ſhould be glad to be informed of 
(What I never yet could find out) any one 
laudable motive that ſhould induce 2 
healthful wife to go to. any of e 

0 


their preſenee the price of lodgings, and 
every neceſſary of life, is raiſed to an ex- 
orbitant height ; — the indigent lazar 
muſt not there preſume to ſhew his face, 
unleſs he can ſubfiſt on air, and ſleep 
without any other covering than the ca- 
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of luxury, where ſhe can purchaſe nothing 
but new acquaintance, new modes of waſt- 
ing time. and money; and, it may be, 
new inclinations, which may prove a dear 
bargain. to her in the end. 


I know the prevalence of cuſtom and 
example is very great; — Lon the force 
of it; — but as I never could think that. 


| either of thele, or both conjoin'd, had the 


wer to give a. ſanction to a. thing bad 
in itſelf, and teeming with many dangers 
and inconveniencies, I would fain per- 
ſwade a wife, before: ſhe ſets out on any, 
of theſe excurſions, to examine her heart, 
and aſk herſelf the queſtion, what advan- 
tage ſhe expects to receive from it, which 
can atone for. abſenting_ herſelf from her 
huſband, her children, if ſhe has any, and 
her family; and I believe.ſhe. will find it 
all conſiſts in the pleaſure. of ſceing and 
being ſeen by.a promiſcuous throng, ſome - 
of whom ſhe knows, and ſome whom ſhe - 
does not know, and the pride of ſhewing - 
her opulence by the ſtate and grandeur of. 
her appearance: a prudent woman, I 
think, need refle& no farther, to make 
her turn the coach from the door, 
order her ſervants to diſmount, -— throw 
off her travelling dreſs, and content her- 
ſelf with amuſements leſs hazardous, and 
more becoming her character. 


The- | 
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The reputation of a wife, it may be 
faid, is ſafe when accompanied in theſe 
rambles by. her huſband ;. becauſe it will 
be ſuppoſed his preſence is a protection 
from all thoſe liberties which otherwiſe 
the freedom of the place might allow to 
be taken with her by the bold and-aſſum: 
ing coxcombs of the age; but then there 
are fo many complaiſant couples, who, 
though they go down together, no ſooncr 
arrive than they take different routs of 
pleaſure, and have previouſly agreed not 
to give any interruption to each other; fo 
that a ſtranger, who only ſees them on 
the walks, is puzzled to know the truly 
affectionate pair from thole who are only 
ſo in appearance, - and often the innocent 
ſhare in the cenſure paſſcd upon the 


guilty. 


Upon the whole, therefore, though 1 
would not have a wife abſolutely refuſe 
to go with her huſband, if he inſiſts upon 
it, yet I ſhould greatly praiſe her diſcre- 
tion, if by propoſing to take a journey to 
his paternal ſeat; and receiving the ho- 
mage of his tenants and dependants, — 
or by making a tour of viſits among their 
country relations, —or by any other little 
ftratagem her invention can ſuggeſt, ſhe 


could put him off from making a party 
in 
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in the mix'd aſſemblies, which only ſervo 
to intoxicate the brain, deſtrey all ſerious 
reflection on what ought or ought not ta 
be done, and fill the mind with a chaos 
of confuſed, and, it often happens, the 
moſt pernicious ideas. 


What I have hitherto ſpoken on this 
head has been only in relation to wives of 
quality and diſtinction; but certainly 
what I have ſaid to them ought to have a 
double weight on thoſe of an inferior 
rank, as they are much leſs able to ſug- 
port the expence, and have many more 
domeſtic cares wherewith to employ their 
thoughts and time. 


I have heard of a fine city dame, who 


. having prevailed on her indulgent huſ- 


band to let her go to Bath, not only run 
him conliderably in debt for. rich-ctoathss 
jewels, and other toys, to- make a bril- 
liant figure there, but alſo, through the 
vanity and ambition of playing at cards 
in the Pump- room with ſome great per- 
ſons, loſt her money ſo genteelly, that ſhe 
was obliged to draw bills on her huſband 
to a very large amount for the payment 
of her debts of honour, and other ex- 
pences which the forms of the place made 
neceſſary to a woman who appeared as 
lhe did: the conſequence of this ramble 

WAS» 
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was no leſs than a bankruptcy 3 —— ſome 
pitied the poor man, but many more 
laughed at him; — he is now a journey- 
man-in the very ſhop of which he late was 
maſter z and the high flown flauntiog 
belle, now ſtripped ot all her trinkets, 1s 
confined to a two pair of ſtairs room, 
where ſhe works for her bread before lhe 


eats it. —— 1] wiſh this ſtory may not be 


found to have many parallels. 


SECT N. 


Well bearing the Paſſion and little Petulan- 
cies of @ Huſband. 


IE ſhould think it extremely odd if 

Ve ſaw any one go about to ex- 
tinguiſh a fire by throwing ſulphur into 
it z—— yet there are people weak enough 
to attempt to quell paſſion by paſſion; 
and hence it is that we daily hear of fo 
many dreadful accidents happening in the 
world; nor is it at all to be wondered at 
that they ſhould, as anger is a ſhort mad- 
neſs, and no one can anſwer for what he 


may be guilty of during that abſence of 


his-reaſon... 
- Some 
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Some men have ſuch à plenitude of 


fiery particles in their compoſition, that 


the leaſt trifle which contradicts their pre- 


ſent humour ſets them in a blaze; — they 


will roar, they will ſtamp, —they will 
ſay the moſt violent things; — but then 


theſe turbulent emotions are ſeldom of any 


long continuance 3——=a wife therefore 
muſt be very imprudent who makes any 


efforts to ſtem the torrent at its height; 


—ſhe ought to wait *cill it ſubſides of it- 
ſelf; for, as Mr. Lee juſtly obſerves, 


Paſſions, like ſeas, will have their ebbs 
and flows.” 


When once the finds the fury of the 


tempeſt is ſunk into a calm, ſhe way then, 


but not *ull then, endeavour, by mild 
arguments, utter'd in the ſofteſt terms and 
tone. of voice ſhe is miltreſs of, to con- 
vince - him of the injuſtice he has been 
guilty of : — this manner of proceeding, 
if he be a man of ſenſe. and honour, will 
make him both aſhamed of and ſorry for 
his paſt folly, aſk her pardon, and ſet 
her down in his mind as the moſt valua- 


ble of women. 


There is alſo another error-into which 
human nature is.but too liable to fall, 5 
an 
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and that is a peeviſhneſs or petulancy, + 
diſpoſition to find fault with every thing, 
and to be pleaſed with nothing; Wit js 
a humour which will neither brook op- 
Poſition: nor be diſſipated with ſoothings; 
— it is therefore beſt for a perſon who is 
obliged to be within the reach of it, to 
be entirely paſſive, and take no notice till 
the- fit is off. 


I know not, however, whether peeviſh- 
neſs ought not to be looked upon rather 
as a-misfortune than a fault, as it doubt. 
leſs proceeds, for the moſt part at leaſt, 
not from real nature, but from ſome in- 
viſible infirmity of the body, or ſecret 
anxiety of the mind; and which ever of 
theſe be the cate, it deſerves compaſſion 
more than blame. 


The overflowing of the gall. —a me- 
lancholy wind running through the veins, 
- any obſtruction of the heart, the liver, 
Vr ſecretory veſſels,” may occaſion ſuch a 
reſtlefineſs thro* the whole frame, as mult 
Tender it impoſſible for the perſon affected 
with it to preſerve an equality of be- 
haviour; and though himſelf is ignorant 
of what he feels, can no more throw it off 
than he could a fit of the gout or any other 
Uifeaſe, | 
3 Then 
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"Then as to the mind; who can ac- 
count for the thouſand, the ten thou» 
{and, - the numberleſs turns which ever- 
wandering, ever- active fancy takes? 
1rifles lighter if poſſible than air, and 
full as fleeting, ſometimes take up, in fo 
flrong a manner, both the imagination 
and the will, that the Heaft -diſappoint- 
ment, or croſs accident, unhinges our 
beſt . judgment, throws the temper into 
confuſion, and -conſequently -renders our 
behaviour peeviſh and perverſe, 


Pride, or ſhame, or various other mo- 
tives, frequently make men labour to 
keep-both the cauſe of their diſcontent, 
and their diſcontent itſelf, a ſecret z; —and 
then, in ſpite of all their endeavours, it 
will break out in this peeviſhneſs I am 
Jpeaking of. 


Excellently well has that great judge 


of human nature, Mr, Dryden, expreſſed 


his ſentiments on this occaſion, in his 


play of All for Love: 


Men are but children of à larger 
growth, 
„Our appetites as apt to change as 

'* theirs, 
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And full as craving too, and full as vain ; 
And yet the foul, ſhut up in her dark 
"© room, 
Viewing ſo clear allccad; at home _ no- 
thing; 
-< But like a mole in earth, buſy and blind, 
-<' Works all her foily up, and caſts it out- 
„ 
To the world's open view.” 


But as a perſon much addicted to this 
unhappy temperament, from what ſource 
ſoever it may proceed, ſuffers much more 
himſelf, whale the fit is on him, than his 
behaviour can inflict on others, I cannot 
but think that it is the indiſpenſible duty 
of. a wife to bear-it-without-reproaches, 
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JECT. Wo. 

Coguetry, or behaving in ſuch a Manner 

as may encourage Adareſſes of Gallan- 
/ ry . 


OME years ago it would have been 

looked upon as a ſtrange piece of ab- 
ſurdity to give a leſſon of admonition 
againſt coquetry to a married woman : — 
a lady was then ſuppoſed to have thrown 
off, with her virgin zone, all ambition of 
making any future conqueſts ; and the 
men were as zealous to preſerve the re- 
putation of their wives from the attacks 
of gallantry, as they were of defendi 
their liberties from the attempts of wicke 
and rapacious miniſters. — But times are 
changed in regard to all theſe things; — 
a woman now does not imagine the ma- 
trimonial contract excludes her from being 
admired, preferred, and addreſſed by as 
many as think her worthy their aſſiduities; 
and huſbands, many of them at leaſt, are 
too polite not to allow their wives the 
privilege of granting to their lovers every 
tavour except the laſt, 
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The leſs uſe, however, a wife makes of 
this faſhionable licence, the more ſhe will 
always find her emolument in the end, az 
may be caſily ſhewn by three very good 
reaſons; the leaſt of which muſt certainly 
have weight with every woman whoſe 
vanity does not overbalance all other con- 
ſiderations. 


Firſt, Tho! there are a great many 
genteel huſbands who, a- la- mode de Paris, 
affect this complaiſance, yet I believe 
there are but very few of them who are 
really ſincere in it; the old Britiſh 
jealouſy of honour will revive in their 
minds, and ſome time or other influence 
their actions, ſo as to lay greater reſtric- 
tions upon their wives than otherwiſe they 
would have done, if this latitude had never 
been given. 


Secondly.—As wretchedly depraved 
as is the preſent taſte among ſome ladies, 
there are others in whoſe countenances 
and behaviour modeſty {till ſhines, — 
whofe conduct envy cannot blemiſh, nor 
detraction leſſen; theſe will hold no 
converſation but with ſuch, who, like 
themſelves, are not aſhamed to be thought 
virtuous: — and ſurely to a woman not 


quite abandoned to all ſenſe of reputation, 
i 
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it muſt afford more ſatisfaction to be well 
received by perſons of this character, 


than to herd with that noiſy, laughing, 
fleering tribe who haunt the Mall and 
other public places with a crowd of ſaun- 
terers at their heels, who follow but to 
ridicule them : 


Thirdly, —I would fain perſuade every 
woman to keep always in her mind this 
laying of the poet: 


* Unhappy ſex, whoſe beauty is your 
© ſnare, 

s Expos'd to trials, made too frail to 
© bear !? 


Nothing is more weak than to depend 
too much on one's own ſtrength; no one 
can ſtand fo ſure, but that there is a poſ- 
ſibility of falling; an unlucky oppor- 
tunity, an unguarded moment, may 
betray a woman into a fault her very 
ſoul deteſts, tho' her behaviour has wan- 
ronly encouraged : — few things of this 
nature remain always a ſecret; —— the 
falſe ſtep ſhe has made may reach her 
huſband's ears ;—he, in revenge for this 
abuſed indulgence, ſues out a divorce , — 
the is expoſed to the contempt not only 


of the wile and virtuous, but allo of her 


own companians, the flirt and coquer, 
G 2 who 
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who will preſently cry out with Olivia in 
the Play, 


148 Impudent creature Sto be found out! 


It gives me a moſt ſenſible concern 


whenever I ſee a young married woman, 
modeſt by nature, virtuous by education, 
and of a diſpoſition to act in every thing 
as becomes her condition, thoughtleſly 
following the example of ſome giddy great 
ones, and imitating the follies which her 
ignorance of the world renders her inca- 
pable of knowing to be ſuch, 


This too ofen happens, a young 
heart is apt to be dazzled by appearances; 
lady Buſſgroom, lady Gambol, lady 
Hoyden, and ſome other female rakes of 
faſhion, make ſhining figures in all pub- 
lic places; they have. paſſive huſbands ; 
uo one elſe has a right to cavil at 
their conduct; and a mind who will not 
be at the pains of reflection thinks every 
thing agreeable that they do. — Many wives 
there are who copy the manners of lady 
Starebuck ; but few, alas! very few, take 
thoſe of the truly illuſtrious lady Worthy 
for a pattern : the reaſon is, becauſe 
the one affects to make a great noiſe and 
to be talked of in the world, and the 


other chuſes to avoid it. 
| But 


A 
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But I ſhall endeavour to ſet the diffe- 
rent characters of theſe two laſt-mention'd 
ladies in a clear light, and by ſtripping 
the one of all her borrowed luſtre, and 
drawing the veil of obſcurity from be- 
fore the native lovelineſs of the other, - 
leave no wife at a loſs to diſtinguiſh 
which picture it would be moſt her inte- 
reſt to reſemble. 


Both of them were raiſed from an al- 
molt equal meanneſs of birth and fortune 
to the elevated ſtation they now enjoy; 
but it was by widely different methods 
they attained their honours : —lady Stare- 
buck had an artful mother, who having 
been well in the favour of a certain 
nobleman, ſtill retained a reliſh for high 
life, or ſomething that look'd like it, and 
therefore trained up the girl in the prac- 
tice of all thoſe airs which ſhe thought 
might induce ſome perſon of condition to 
make her his miſtreſs; or, if nothing of 
that kind ſhould offer, to qualify her for 
the ſtage. 


Lady Worthy is deſcended from honeſt 
country people, whoſe only eſtate was 
their induſtry :—her careful parents knew 
no guilt, nor had any higher ambition 
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than to get her into the ſervice of ſome 
good family, where ſhe might preferve 
thoſe principles of religion and virtue 
they had inſtill'd into her; their prayers 
were beard, —one of the beſt and greateſt 
ladies in the country took her to wait 
upon her own perſon, in which ſtation 
ſhe had not long been placed before her 
ſweet and modeſt behaviour, join'd to as 
fine a form as nature ever made, attracted 
the eyes of all who came to the houſe. 
An eminent painter, who happened to 
be there on ſome occaſion, and was going 
to draw a Salutation-piece, offered her ten 
guineas, in the preſence of her lady, to 
let him take her face for the Bleſſed 
Virgin, when receiving the Hail Mary 
from the angel Gabrie}l, — To this ſhe 
replied, not without being covered with 
bluſhes, That all the money in the world 
ſhould not tempt her to be guilty of ſo 
much preſumption and prophanenels, 


Such a refuſal coming from the mouth 
of one ſo young, and who it might have 
been expected would rather have been 
vain of the compliment, and glad of the 
rm very much aſtoniſhed all who 

eard it, and obliged them to confeſs, that 
nobleneſs of ſentiment and ſanctity of 


manners were not confined to thoſe of 


high blood. 


In 
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In this fituation was ſhe when lord 
Worthy made his addreſſes to her; — on 
finding his intentions honourable, ſhe ac- 
cepted the propoſal with gratitude and. 
humility; they were married in a 
ſhort time; as ſoon as the ceremony 
was over, ſhe fell upon her knees and 
furprized him with theſe words : — 
Permit me tnus, my lord, faid ſhe, to 
* teſtify the high and juſt ſenſe I have of 
the honour you have conferr'd upon me, 
and beg you will afſure yourſelf, that 
nothing in the power of my poor en- 
* deavours ſhall be wanting, during the 
* courſe of my whole life, to repay the 
mighty debt of love and gratitude I 
* owe you.” 


She kept her promiſe z — her whole 
ſtudy was to make him as happy as he had 
made her; and every day brought him 
fome freſh reaſon to bleſs his choice: — 
they lived together for the moſt part at 
his country ſeat, where ſhe was almoſt 
worſhipp'd by his tenants and dependants, 
and equally reſpected as beloved: by all 
the neighbouring gentry ; yet was ſhe not 
the leaſt vain or proud, nor took more 
ſtate upon her than what juſt ſerved not 
to degrade the dignity to which the affec- 
tion. of her dear lord had raiſed. her. — 

G 4. When 
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When the grand council of the nation, 
or his own particular affairs, demanded his 
preſence in town, ſhe always accompanied 
him; but declined going to any public 
places, except the Church, of which ſhe 
was a conſtant obſerver, 200 ſometimes, 
tho' very ſeldom, to the Opera and Play: 
— as for Ridottoes, Balls, Maſquerades, 
and Routs, ſhe contented herſelf with 
_— others ſpeak of them, without 

having the leaſt deſire or curioſity to make 
a party in any of them. 


In fine, ſo faultleſs was her conduct, fo 
enchanting was her behaviour, that all 
thoſe of my lord's kindred, who at firſt 
had been highly diſpleaſed at his marrying 
ſo much beneath himſelf, ſoon found them- 
ſelves obliged to confeſs, that in poſſeſſing 
her he was maſter of a treaſure more in- 
eſtimable by far than rank or fortune 


could have beſtowed. 


Behold now the reverſe of this amiable 
model: — Lady Starebuck, who was the 
greateſt coquet in London before her mar- 
riage, became afterwards too proud to 
put any reſtraint upon her conduct ;—on 
the contrary, ſhe imagined that being a 
wife of quality was a ſufficient ſanction to 
do whatever ſhe had a mind to do._—_— 


Her exceſſive vanity made her think that 
the 
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the high ſtation to which the caprice of a 
young unthinking man of faſhion had 
elevated her, was no more than the due of 
her ſuperior charms ; and that ſhe rather 
added to her huſband's honour than any 
way diminiſhed it, by attracting a crowd 
of admirers. — Who that ſees her in the 
Mall, or any other of the public walks, 
could take her, without being told her 
name, for any other than one of thole 
creatures who go thither to expoſe their 
beauties to the hire of him who bids 
moſt :——ſhe throws her eyes in the face 
of every well-dreſſed man ſhe meets, turns 
and looks back upon him after he is 
paſſed ; if he returns the glance, ſhe pre- 
ſently ſets up a loud laugh; if he ſeems 
regardleſs of it, and goes on,—cries out, 
Inſenſible coxcomb. At the Opera and 
Play ſhe knows little of what 1s done 
upon the ſtage, her eyes and mind are 
employed a different way ; a pretty 
fellow ſitting within the reach of her fan, 
is ſure to feel it upon his hand, his ſhoul- 
der, and fometimes to the demolition of 
the powdering of his wig ; while at the 
lame time ſhe beckons to thoſe at a 
greater diſtance, and ſends a ſmile of ge- 
neral invitation round the houſe. But it 
would be endleſs to repeat the thouſand 
apiſh 'tricks of a confirmed coquet ; 


lo I ſhall add no more, than that I hope 
| 33 Do 
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no wife, to whoſe ſervice this treatiſe is 
devoted, will heſitate which of theſe two 
ladies beſt deſerves her imitation. 


OHA WOO 
$2 CT: VL 
Prudery. 


T HE too great, I might ſay indecent 
liberties, which we often ſee pals 
between the two ſexes, even in public, 
have ſo ſhocking an appearance to women 
of nice and ſcrupulous modeſty, that ſome 
of them, to avoid all imputation of en- 
couraging the like, have run into a con- 
trary, and almoſt equally faulty extreme; 
— I mean that fort of behaviour which 
is diſtinguiſhed by the name of prudery, 
and little leis than the other expoſes the 
perſon to the cenſure as well as ridicule of 
the world. 


Utterly impoſſible, indeed, is it for a 
woman of virtue and reputation, and 
who ſincercly wiſhes to preſerve both un- 
blemiſhed, to give the leaſt countenance 
to actions which are fo manifeſtly dange- 
rous to the one, and ſo ſure and imme- 
diate ruin of the other, — no, to do this 
would be a thing wholly inconſiſtent wy 
er- 
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herſelf, either as to — or inclina- 
tion, and not to be accounted for by rea- 
ſon or by nature. 


But then, methinks, a woman of good 
ſenſe and underſtanding will eaſily find 
ways to ſhun all converſation with per- 
ſons of an irregular behaviour, without 
making any ſhew of her diſlike ; ; I 
would not have her even mention it to 
thoſe with whom ſhe is moſt intimate; — 
nor will ſhe need to ſpeak, the world 
will ſee into the motive of her reſerve: 
tho” ſhe is ſilent; and at the ſame time 
that they revere her diſcretion, will. be 
charm'd with her good-nature. 


Nothing is more certain, as I believe 
every one will agree, than that a truly mo- 
deſt woman neither ought, nor can be de- 
lighted in the company of the audacious 
and the bold; — but this is not prudery; 
— prudery is of a quite different nature, 
and produces quite different effects, — as 
I ſhall. preſently make appear. 


Prudery deforms the fair face of vir- 


tue with ſourneſs and auſterity ; - it 


magnifies every mole-hill error to a 
mountainous height; — it ſpares nothing, 
—— forgives nothing; — it even finds. 


faults where there are none, and conſtrues a 
G6 ſmile 
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ſmile, a nod, or the moſt innocent word 
dropt in merriment, into ſo many indica- 
tions of levity and wantonneſs. 


This is a propenſity which is ſo far 
from dving credit to the owner, that it 
frequently ſubjects a woman to cenſures 
more ſevere than ſhe has paſs'd on others: 
men are apt to ſay, that ſhe would 
not be thus induſtrious in blazoning the 
falſe ſteps of her neighbour, but in order 
to make her own appear more upright, 
and that this raging virtue is all pretence, 
and put on only to ſhadow over and con- 
ceal a real vice, | 


Often have I heard quoted that deſcrip- 
tion which the humorous poet makes Sir 
Hudibras give of women in the following 
lines: 


For *tis in vain to think to gueſs 

* At women by appearances, 

That paint and patch their imperfec- 
© tions | 

Of intellectual complexions ; 

And daub their tempers o'er with 

_ © waſhes, 34 

As artificial as their faces.“ 


But notwithſtanding this aſſertion may 
be literally juſt in regard to ſome wo- 
men, 
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men, there are doubtlefs others, whoſe 
ſincere zeal for virtue, tho* improperly 
conducted, puts them under the denomt- 
nation of Prudes, and conſequently ren- 
ders them liable to ſuſpicions injurious to 
their real worth. 


I cannot keep myſelf from being con- 
cerned when J find a good meaning diſ- 
graced by an injudicious method of teſti- 
tying it; — a woman of honour will ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew her diſapprobation of vice 
and folly, by withdrawing herſelf from 
the acquaintance of all ſuch as practiſe 
them ; —there is no occaſion for revilings, 
— ſoftneſs will become her beſt; = it 
is therefore my advice, that whenever 
words or actions are capable of admit- 
ting two interpretations, ſhe ſhould al- 
ways lay hold on that which will make 
the perſon in queſtion appear leaſt blame- 
able. | 


But to return to the more immediate 
buſineſs of this ſection: — In the charac- 
ter of a Prude I think is ſummed up what- 
ever is diſagreeable to ſociety ; — a wo- 
man of this claſs is neither capable of en- 
joying any ſatisfaction in her own mind, 
nor of beſtowing it on others; — for by 
making all the little follies and errors ſhe 
can fee or be told of in the world fo 

| many 
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many misfortunes to herſelf, ſhe is con- 
tinually perſecuting every one who comes 
near her with complaints. 


If ſhe is, in reality, as chaſte as ſhe 
pretends to be, that may be ſome conſo- 
lation to her huſband ; but I much queſ- 
tion whether her friends,. acquaintance, her 
fervants, will conſider that one branch of 
virtue as a ſufficient compenſation for the 
want of all thoſe others in which. they 
have a greater intereſt. 


Beſides, — a Prude who preſerves her 
conjugal fidelity entire, will always be ſo 
exceſſively vain and aſſuming as to de- 
ſtroy all the merit of that only virtue ſhe 
perhaps is miſtreſs of, by boaſting too 
much of it; and conſequently diminiſhes, 
by degrees, if not totally forfeits both the 
love and eſteem which otherwiſe ſhe 
would have a right to expect from her 
huſband on that account. 


In a word, ——a married Prude, even 
tho” to her chaſtity a thouſand other good 
qualities were added, (which, by the way, 
is ſeldom the caſe) can never make a man 
compleatly happy in poſſeſſing her 
the douceurs of connubial love agree not 
with the cold reſerve, — the ſullen auſte- 


rity. which all women of that character 


either 
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either have by nature, or pretend to have; 
and it is more than the odds of ten againſt 
one, if a huſband thus wived does not 
think himſelf excuſable in endeavouring 
to find abroad thoſe tender indulgencies 
he is denied at home. 


O OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO 
er. 
The Choice of Female Friends. 


S women are apt to be a good deal. 
influenced by the manners of thoſe 
women with whom they converſe, this 
article is of more importance than it may 
ſeem to ſome people; and I hope that 
what has been ſaid in the two preceding 
ſections, in relation to the Coquet and 
the Prude, will be enough to deter every 
diſcreet wife from commencing an inti- 
macy with perſons of thoſe dangerous 
characters. 


The Coquet and the Prude, indeed, 
including between them almoſt every 
thing that ought to be avoided by the ſex, 
leave little to be added on this ſcore; yet 
would this work be incompleat, and I ſhould 
but imperfectly diſcharge the taſk I have 
undertaken, if I omitted making ä 
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of a third reigning error among ſome of 
them, which, tho? leſs glaring than either 
of the two former, is often very perni- 
cious, and has a great effect on the peace 


not only of ſingle perſons or families, but 
of whole neighbourhoods. 


The character I am now about to de- 
lineate is that of a woman who, either 
having no affairs of her own to employ 
her time and mind, or none that ſhe 
thinks worthy her regard, paſſes all her 
days in enquiring into thoſe of other 
people, and running from houſe to houſe, 
conſtantly reporting at one whatever ſhe 
has been informed of at another. 


Such a woman as this, affecting to 
imagine herſelf welcome wherever ſhe 
comes, ftands upon no ceremony, but 
ruſhes in upon you at all hours, — joins 
in whatever company you have with you, 
— ſits down unaſked with you at your 
table, ——preſſes even to your cloſet, and 
breaks in upon your very devotions,—nor 
is there any refuge from her but the 
grave. 


By this means, tho* you tell her no- 
thing, ſhe will know every thing ; and 
what 1s once known to her ſoon becomes 
the univerſal fecret ; —— nor is this the 

| | worlt : 
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er il worſt : as poets and painters generally 
i- draw their figures ſtronger than the life, 
ce o ſhe magnifies in the repetition all ſhe 
ut I hears or ſees; and is a true engine 
of Fame, as that imaginary goodeſs is thus 
beautifully deſcribed by Mr, Dryden : 


er Fame, the great ill, from ſmall begin- 

Yy © nings grows; 

e Swift from the firſt, and ey'ry moment 

r brings 

r New vigour to her flights, new pinions 

to her wings: . 

e * Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic ſize, 

Her feet on earth, her forehead in the 

© ſkies, 

) As many plumes as raiſe her lofty 

: © flight, 

* So many piercing eyes enlarge her ſight; 

h Millions of op'ning mouths to Fame ? 

; 6 belong, 1 

| © And ev'ry mouth is furniſh'd with a 
tongue; 


And round with liſt'ning ears the flying 
plague is hung, 
With court informers haunts, and royal 
© ſpies ; 
Things done relates, not done ſhe feigns, 
© And mingles truth with lyes.” 


But 
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But in plain proſe, —T know of no 
animal more impertinent, more vexatious, 
or more dangerons, that can come about a 
houſe, than one of theſe goſſips, nor that 
is with greater difficulty got rid of, aficr 
having once gained admittance. 


There are, queſtionleſs, ſeveral other 
female toibles, which muſt render too 
great a communication with the per- 
ſons guilty of them both troubleſome and 
diſreputable; but I ſhall forbear to make 
any mention of them, becauſe I know it 
is impoſſible to live in the world without 
being under a neceſſity of converſing ſome- 
times with people whoſe conduct cannot 
altogether deſerve the approbation of a 
woman of prudence : — all therefore ſhe 
can do, or all that can be required of 
her, 'is to treat them with no more thaa 
a bare civility, and enter into no intima- 
cy or friendſhip but with ſuch only as take 
religion for their guide, and virtue for 
their aim. 


SECT. 


Th 
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The great Merit of Secrecy, eſpecially 
in every Thing that concerns a Huſ- 
band, either as to his Affairs or Per- 


ſon. 


T has been a kind of mode or cuſtom, 

as I think, through all ages of the 
world, to reproach women with their in- 
capacity of — a ſecret; but how 
much ſoever the example of ſome among 
them may have given authority to this 
imputation, I cannot help being of opi- 
nion that it is a very great piece of in- 
juſtice to charge upon the whole the 
errors of a part: I am very certain that 
there have been, and ſtill are, women 
whoſe minds are too pure to be infected 
with the little itch of blabbing all they 
know; — women, whom no temptations, 
—— no importunities from the deareſt 
friends, no provocations from cauſe- 
leſs enemies, could ever prevail upon to 
betray a thing which had been once re- 
poſed in them. 


I cannot indeed conceive why it ſhould 


be otherwiſe; — there is no ſex in ſouls, 
and 
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and I never could hear any one good 
reaſon given by the anatomiſts for this 
pretended difference in the organical fa- 
culties : —the limbs of women, tis ſure, 
are leſs robuſt than thoſe of men ordinari- 
ly are; but that can be no argument that Nas n 
their intellects ſhould be ſo too; becauſe 

we frequently find that among men, thoſe \ 
of the weakeſt and molt tender conſtitu- N of 
tions are bleſs'd with the ſoundeſt judge- | 


ment and the ſtrongeſt ſenſe. a 
I was once favoured with the ſight of — 
a manuſcript play, which for ſome rea- ¶ be 


ſons has not been yet exhibited to the N oh 
ſtage, wherein I very well remember the N of 
author makes his heroine defend the dig- i 
nity of her ſex in theſe lines: 


© Tho'cuſtom and the weakneſs of our ſex for- ho 
© bids 


© To wield the lance or bend the twanging - 
© bow, | } 
Our ſouls may boaſt a daring great as 1 
© yours, | of 
As fit for council too; — perhaps more g. 
© keen 
© And fertile in expedients ; — nor leſs 10 
firm | 
© To keep what we have once reſoly'd con- . 
< ceal'd q 


4»Till ripe for action.“ 


| I have 
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I have always been a moſt zealous ad- 
vocate for the fair ſex in this point ; and 
therefore, as I know them capable, ſo 1 
could wiſh they would be equally careful 
in ſetting: ſuch a guard over their words 
as not to prove me in the wrong. 


Whoever repoſes a ſecret in the boſom 
of another, has doubtleſs a high idea of 
the honour and integrity of the perſon 
entruſted: to abuſe that confidence is 
therefore the moſt mean, moſt ungene- 
tous, and moſt ungrateful action that can 
be; and what I ſhould imagine no one 
who thinks at all could poſſibly be guilty 
of, | 


But if this treachery be unpardonable, 
as ſure it is, even in common triendſhips, 
how much more ſo when between two 
who are united into one by the ſacred 
tyes of marriage ? A wife thus cul- 
pable ought not to flatter herſelf with re- 
taining any place in the affection or 
eſteem of her huſband, when he ſhall 
find that what he has ſaid to her in pri- 
vacy, and as if communing with his own 
ſoul, had been by her imprudence blaz'd 
abroad and make the public chat, perhaps 
to the detriment of his affairs, or the ri- 
dicule of his perſon, I b 
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Nor is it enough that ſhe preſerves an 
inviolable ſecrecy in matters of conſe. 

uence, yet at the ſame time talks too 
flecly among her acquaintance on others 
which may ſeem to her inſignificant in 
themſelves; for ſuppoſing them to be ſo, 
it is indulging a bad propenſity, which 
by degrees may become habitual, and 
carry her, before ſhe is aware, to greater 

lengths than ſhe imagined, 


Beſides, as men are very apt to be ſul. 
picious on this account, it is not unlikely 
that a huſband may take it in his head 
to prove his wife's retentiveneſs by tel. 
ling her ſome pretended ſecret, as many 
people try the honeſty of their ſervants by 
dropping pieces of money in their way; 
— if ſhe does not ſtand this teſt, he wil 
never have a ſufficient good opinion of 
her to entruſt her in any material point, 
but keep her a perpetual alien to his 
affairs and heart, 


— 


By a woman of even common prudence 
it may be judg'd ſuperfluous in me to 
add any thing farther on this head; — 
yet, as the beſt are liable to forget them. 
ſelves ſometimes, I ſhould not think ! 
had fully diſcharged the taſk I have un- 


dertaken, without reminding every wife 
| that 
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that the ſame, if not a nvre profound 
ſecrecy, ought to be maintain'd in regard 
to any imperfections or blemiſhes ſhe may 
find in the perſon, humour, or under- 
ſtanding of her huſband. —Nature, ſome 
miſtakes in education, or a thouſand other 
accidents, may poflibly occaſion defects 
not diſhenourable to the eye of the 
world, but which cannot eſcape the ob- 
ſervation of a wife; — to expoſe him, 
therefore, in any of theſe points, which 
may more properly come under the deno- 
mination of misfortunes than faults, is 
certainly one of the moſt ungenerous and 


cruel acts of infidelity ſhe can be guilty 


of, and inſtead of being his boſom friend 
renders her his worſt and moſt bitter 
enemy: — in fine, to uſe the expreſſion 
of a late great author,—a man unhappi- 
ly united to a woman who does this, 


Like Hercules, wears an envenom'd 


4 ſhirt.” 


To conclude : — Secrecy is ſo very ne- 
ceſſary and eſſential a virtue in a married 
woman, in regard of every thing relating 
to her huſband, that ſhe who deviates 
from it in the leaſt, not only totally de- 
ſtroys his peace of mind and reputation, 
but alſo at the ſame time loſes all the dig- 
nity of her own character as a wife, _ 

er 
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herſelf upon the level with a kept miſtreſs, 
and deſerves to be as little depended 
upon: — let all then, who deſire to pre- 
ſerve the conjugal bond entire and un- 
broken by clamours and diſſenſions, and 
to live in that peace and harmony or- 
dain'd by the divine inſtitution, conſtant- 
ly keep in remembrance this maxim of 


the poet I juſt now quoted : 


© Secrets of marriage ſhould be ſacred 
© held, 

© Their ſweet and bitter by the wiſe 
£ conceal'd,” 


It is certain that a woman of ſenſe and 
virtue will never wilfully expoſe what is 
ſo much for her own intereſt and honour 
ro conceal; yet as it is not impoſſible 
but'that the very beſt may ſometimes be 
hurried by paſſion into a forgetfulneſs of 
what is owing both to herſelf and huſ- 
band, theſe remonſtrances, even to them, 
may not be entirely uſeleſs, 


SECT, 
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SECT. IX, 


The Imprudence of a Wife in divulging the 
Secrets of another Perſon when communi- 
cated to ber Huſband, 


O the taciturnity which every wife 
ought to obſerve, in relation both of 
her huſband's affairs and imperfections, I 
think it will not be improper to ſubjoin, 
that it is neceſſary for her to be _ 
cautious not to mention any ſecret whic 
has been entruſted to him, and out of 
the abundance of his love he may have 
communicated to her. 


I know not whether it be not even a 
more faulty imprudence in a wife to be- 
tray ſuch a confidence repoſed in her huſ- 
band, than to lay open any matters re- 
lating entirely to himſelf, as it expoſes 
him to the juſt cenſure, not only of that 
friend who depended on him, but alſo of 
every one who hears of it; and makes 
him be conſidered as a man incapable of 
keeping a ſecret, poſſeſſed of neither 
honour nor probity. and unworthy of 
the eſteem or ſociety of perſons of un- 
derſtanding. c | 20 3112508 
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But, beſides rendering his character 
contemptible in the world, this inadver- 
tency in a wife is alſo liable to expoſe his 
perſon to dangers, which if ſhe foreſaw, 
or reflected on, would make her tremble: 
— an inſtance of this truth happen'd in a 
family where I once was well acquainted, 
and may ſerve as a memento to every 
woman to ſet a guard upon her lips, 
whenever ſhe finds them opening to re- 
veal what has been told her by her hul- 
band, N 


A young gentleman, deſcended of a 
good family, but whoſe eſtate was very 
much incumber'd by the miſmanagement 
of his parents, was-on the point of re- 
trieving his misfortunes by a marriage 
with a young lady, who, beſides eight 
thouſand pounds in her own poſſeſſion, 
was the only child of one of the moſt 
wealthy merchants in Briſtol, 


The courtſhip between them had been 


kept extremely ſecret ; — the lady had 
made no one her confidante in the affair : 
the gentleman had obſerved the ſame 
caution, till a few days before that which 
he had appointed for the conſummation 
of their mutual wiſhes, he imparted the 
ſecret of his approaching Wr to + 
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friend from whom before he had never 
concealed any thing. 


This perſon had a wife whom he ex- 
tremely loved, and whoſe integrity he 
doubted not; — he knew ſhe wiſhed well 
to his friend, and that ſhe would rejoice 
to hear of the good fortune he was ſo 
near enjoying, therefore communicated the 
ſecret to her almoſt as ſoon as he was in- 
formed of it himſelf ; but charged her at 
the ſame time to make no mention of the 


thing 'till it ſhould be concluded, which 


ſhe taithfuily promiſed, 


It proved, however, that her mind had 
not that retentive quality her fond huſ- 
band imagin'd : a young lady of her 
acquaintance happening to viſit her that 
ſame day, and {ome diſcourſe on the ill 
ſituation of the intended bridegroom's 
affairs coming on the tapis, the wife coul 
not forbear crying out, © Well, well, 
© we ſhall ſoon lee him redeem all. 
As how?” demanded the other —* By 
* a marriage with ſome great fortune,” re- 
plied ſhe, — Marriage! reſumed the 
young lady it muſt then be with 
£ ſome worn-out harridan, the relique of 
* four or five huſbands now rotting in 
their graves, or a toothleſs virgin of 
* fourſcore at her Jaſt prayers.— Net. 
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© ther of theſe I can aſſure you, * ſaid the 
wife;* but a blooming young creature of 
* ſcarce eighteen, with a fortune of eight 
* thouſand pounds in her own hands, and 
© heireſs to one of the top merchants of 
© Briſtol. '—* You amaze me,” returned the 
other: — Pray who is it? —* You muſt 
* excuſe me for that, my dear,* anſwered 
ſhe, — © I am enjoined ſecrely ; but [ 
© can tell you the wedding will be cele- 
© brated in a few days, and then all will 
© come out; in the mean time you 
may have leave to gueſs. 


After what ſhe had ſaid the other could 
not be much at a loſs to diſcover the 
perſon ſhe was ſpeaking of, and after a 
ſhort pauſe cried out, — You certainly 
* muſt mean Miſs ** **, the deſcrip- 
tion you give correſponds with no other 
woman in this town.'—* You are in the 
right, indeed,“ replied ſhe ; but be ſure 
you tell nobody.” 


Little did this unhappy wife imagine 
to whom ſhe had blabb'd ſo dangerous a 
ſecret : this lady had been courted by 
the gentleman in queſtion, but her fortune 
not agreeing with his circumſtances the 
match broke off; ſhe had lov'd him, and 
her reſentment for his not reſolving to ſuffer 
every thing for her ſake was adequate a 

the 
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the tenderneſs ſhe before had for him; and 
the opportunity now given her for render- 
ing him as unhappy as he had made her, 
fill'd her with an ill-natur'd fatisfaQion. 


She no ſooner got home than ſhe wrote 
an anonymous letter to the father of her 
rival, acquainting him with the whole 
ſtory of his daughter's intended marriage, 
Ahe old gentleman was equally ſur- 
prized and enraged; he ſearched his 
daughter's cabinet, and found amorous 
billets and verſes, which confirmed the 
truth of the advice he had received: — 
he immediately locked the young Jady 
into her chamber, ſuffering no one to 
come near her but an old aunt, who had 
out-liv'd all ſoft deſires, and was as in- 
flexible to compaſiion for the woes of 
love as a Spaniih Duenna; and on the 
third day, which was the ſame agreed 
upon by the lovers for the celebration of 
their nuptials, ſent her to a place where 
he was pretty certain ſhe could hold no 
n with any one unknown to 

im. 


Some few hours before her departure 
ſhe found means to write a little letter to 
her lover, which ſhe engaged her maid to 
deliver to him; the contents whereof 


were theſe: 
———— H 3 «© SIR, 
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* THE day which I thought ſhoulq 
« have given me to you, tears me 
for ever from you; — the communica. 
* tion between us, by ſome means, is 
« diſcovered to my father, and I am to 
be ſent to baniſhment ; but to what part 
of the kingdom, or whether out of the 
& kingdom, am not able to inform you 
2 1 only find, by the preparations 
« made for me, that I am going a lon 
Journey. I am ſo carefully watched 
* that I have but juſt time to bid you 
« eternally farewell, and that you muſt 
% now give over all eto of my 
© ever being your's. 


cc A. ee ” 


P. S. As I find the diſcovery of our 
loves has been made to my father by a 
&« letter, from an unknown hand, I wiſh 
© the misfortune may not be owing to 
e yourſelf in having truſted ſome perſon 
„ unworthy of the ſecret, ſince it never 
« has eſcaped my lips, even to the faith- 
“ ful maid who brings you this, and will 
« inform. you of all my ſufferings for 
e theſe three cruel days. — Once more 
&« adieu; I ſhall "ou wilh 501 


6 ha 
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The poor lady had but juſt time to 


inſtruct her maid what ſhe ſhould ſay on 
the delivery of this letter, when, though 
it was no more than four o'clock in the 
morning, ſhe was call'd down ſtairs, and, 
accompany*d by the old aunt abovemen- 
tion'd, hurry'd into a coach and fix, and 
carry'd, no one in the family, her father 
excepted, knew whither. 


The maid about fix executed her com- 
miſſion ; bur the diſtraction of the lover, 
on hearing the account ſhe brought him, 
and reading his miſtreſs's letter, may 
more eaſily be conceived than deſcribed : 
he knew he had made but one confi 
dant, and therefore it mult be that confi- 
dant by whom he was betray'd; he 
flew directly to his houſe, made him be 
rous'd from his bed, and the moment he 
appear'd, cry'd out with a voice ſcarce 
intelligible through rage and defpair, — 
* You have undone me ;—I believ'd you 
my friend and a man of honour ;— 
* you have baſely wrong'd my credulity, 
© and are a ſcoundrel and a villain !? 7 


The other knowing this was the day 
agreed on for the marriage, had imagin'd 
that he call'd him to be witneſs of it, 
and was now ſo much ſurpriz'd at hearing 
H 4 him 
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Lim ſpeak in this manner, that he had 
not power to make the leaft reply, till 
the lover threw down. the letter he had 
juſt received from Miſs ****, and went 
on, — Read that, and, if you can bor. 
* row effrontery enough from hell, deny 
* your perfidy, your baſe abuſe of friend- 
« ſhip? 


The - gentleman, on having looked 
over that little epiſtle, was in the utmoſt 
conſternation, — ſaid he was extremely 
ſorry for the accident, but was certain it 
had not happened through his default; 
and added, that he had never mentioned 


the thing to any one but his wife, whoſe | 


fidelity he could depend upon, 


If any thing could have added to the 
lover's fury, the acknowledgment made 
by the other of having told the ſecret to 
his wife would have done it; — he even 
torgot he was the gentleman, and deſcend- 
ed to reproaches ſeldom made uſe of but 
by the loweſt claſs of men; which the 
other not anſwering, being divided in his 
mind whether deſerving of them or not, 
© You have ruin'd all the hopes I had 
on earth,” purſu'd the lover; © your blood 
is the only atonement you can make! 
— With theſe words he drew his ſword, 

the other did the ſame; they exchanged 
f ſeveral 
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ſeveral thruſts ; the claſh of their wea- 
pons preſently brought the ſervants into 
the room, but not time enough to prevent 
both the antagoniſts from being wounded. 


The wife, on this dreadful alarm, 
jump'd out of bed, and with only a looſe 


night-gown about her, came running in, 


crying, What has occaſioned this 
* ſhocking ſcene ?? —< I hope,” reply'd 
her huſband, that you yourſelf have 
not occaſioned it; — and that you never 
* mention'd what I told you of in relation 
to this gentleman's courtſhip with Mits 
( ###* ? Oh heavens!” returned ſhe, 
is it on this ſcore you fought ?” 
* Anſwer not one queſtion with another,” 
reſum'd he fiercely, ©* but ſpeak the truth 
© at once. ; 


She then confeſs'd, that in chatting with 
Miſs L , ſhe had unwarily dropp*d 
ſome hints in regard of that affair, and 
that the other had gueſs'd the reft. — 
* *Tis mighty well,“ ſaid the deſpairing 
lover; then all is out, and I am no 
© longer to ſeek for the author of that 
* cruel letter which has undone me 
© I know the reſentment Miſs L—— has 
to me, and muſt own you could not 
have taken more effectual meaſures” to 


* compleat my ruin.“ 
H 5 The 
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The huſband, who felt more ſmart 
from his wife's confeſſion than from the 
wounds he had receiv'd, was beginning to 
reproach her in the moſt_ bitter terms, 
when he was interrupted by the entrance 
of a ſurgeon who had been ſent for by the 
ſervants; — to whom turning, he ſaid, — 
* You ſee here, fir, two perſons who have 
need of your help; — bur I deſire you 
* will firſt examine the condition of my 
friend.“ — This complaiſance the other 
was far from returning; — he would not 
ſuffer himſelf to be touched, ſaying, he 
would receive no aſſiſtange in a houſe, the 
owners of which had ſo baſely betray'd 
him; ——— and with theſe words flung 
down ſtairs, and went home all bleeding 
as he was. 


Fortunately, however, neither of their 
wounds prov'd mortal, nor even dange- 
rous ;—— both were ſoon cured : but the 
. friendſhip between them was never more 
- cemented, though the huſband, conſcious 
of having been the aggreſſor, frequently 
endeavour'd it. — This diſunion with a 
perſon whom he truly valued, made the 
- folly which occaſioned it to appear in its 
worſt colours; and though he continved 
to hive with his wife, he never could bring 
himleli 
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himſelf either to love, or behave towards 
her as before this accident. | 


As for the lover, having ſought his 
miſtreſs in every. place he could think of, 
without being able to get any intelligence 
of her abode, he retir'd to the ſouthern 

arts of France, in order to retrieve his 
affairs by living cheap. — Miſs , 
as it was afterwards known, had been 
carried into Wales, where labouring under 
the weight of her father's diſpleaſure, 
the diſappointment of her love, and the 
deprivation of all thoſe ſatisfactions her 
youth had been accuſtom'd to enjoy, ſhe 
fell into a languiſhing diſorder, which ſoon 
took her from the world. 


The fatal effects which attended this 
woman's inadvertency will, I hope, be a 


ſufficient warning to every. wite not to be 


ilty of the ſame ; and I therefore may 
ipare both myſelf and them the trouble of 
any farther admonitions on that ſcore. 


H 6 SECT. 
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WET. x 


Complaiſance, — and how far it will be 
extended by the Tenderneſs and Duty of a 
good Wije towards her Huſband. 


1 Have taken notice that there are many 
people who are apt to confound cere- 
mony with complaiſance, and where they 
think the one improper to be uſed, baniſh 
the other alſo; — yet certainly there is 
a wide diſtinction to be made between 
theſe two things. — Ceremony, which 
1s indeed no more than another word 
for form, 1s troubleſome and ridiculous 
among perſons who are at all intimate; 
but complliſance, being the conſtant com- 
panion of love and efteem, ſhould never 
be thrown off, even amidſt the greateſt 
freedams ; and therefore I cannot be of 
opinion thoſe between a huſband and wife 
in private are any ſanction for the treat- 
ing each other in public with that care- 
leſſneſs and indifference ſome affect to do. 


Couples of this turn of mind accom- 
pany their moſt obliging actions with ſo 
ungracious and forbidding an air, as 
might make a ſtander-by imagine that - 

the 
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the reſpect they paid each other before 
marriage were now entirely loſt between 
the nuptial ſheets. 


J doubt, indeed, that this is too often 
the caſe z but where it happens otherwiſe, 
cannot help believing that the outward 
coolneſs I am ſpeaking of is for the moſt 
part occaſioned merely by their fears of 
falling into thoſe ſilly apiſh fondneſſes 
which the world ſo much, and I muſt 
confeſs, ſo juſtly laughs at, and which I 
have attempted to deſcribe at full in the 
very firſt ſection of the preceding book. 


Strange, — but no leſs true it 1s, that 
there are people, who, for the want of a 
ſerious conſideration, to avoid one extreme 
frequently run into another equally as 
bad, and ſtill leave behind them the 
middle path, which reaſon, if exerted, 
would point out. 


Methinks there is nothing more eaſy 
than for any two perſons, of common 
underſtanding, to treat each other in pub- 
lic after their marriage in the ſame man- 
ner, or with little variation, as they did 
before the performance of that ceremony : 
but in what faſhion ſoever the huſband 
2 think fit to act, I would have the 
wife always obſerve tits rule; — as there 

is 
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is no ſuch fure way of gaining reſpe& 
one's ſelf, as by behaving with reſpect to- 
wards thoſe from whom we would receive 
it, that Heaven- directed medium, — 
that golden mean, as the ancients wiſely 
term'd it, and as ſeveral of our poets have 


elegantly deſcribed as the only certain 
way to happineſs and virtue. 


But politeneſs in ſpeech and carriage is 
not the only complaiſance I would re- 
commend to the practice of a wife to- 
wards a huſband : when once they 
come to hve together, a thouſand little in- 
cidents, impoſſible to be enumerated, 
will every day, alnioft every hour, pre- 
ſent her with opportunities of ſhewing her 
readineſs to oblige him, — none of which 
the ſhould on any account let ſlip. 


That ſhe may find no difficulty in this, 

I would have her, from the firſt moment 
of her marriage, —— nay, from the firſt 
moment ſhe reſolves ro be his wife, if 
pride, and the gaiety of her virgin ſtate 
ermits, to be ſtudiouſly attentive to his 
3 in ſuch trifles as men endeavour 
not to conceal, tho? they are artful enough 
to do fo m things which they think are 
of greater conſequence ; — and thus, by 
foreknowing what will pleaſe him, ſhe 
will have it in her power to prevent any 
In 
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injunction he might take into his head 
to lay upon her, and even to anticipate his 
very withes, 2 


If we look into human nature, I be- 
lieve we ſhall find that few, if any, are 
without ſome peculiarities, —fome dar- 
ling whim which whoever indulges, 
wins their very ſouls ; and if thoſe of a 
huſband have neither any tendency to 
vice, nor amount to an egregious folly, ſo 
as to make him ridiculous, a wife would 
be highly blameable in expreſſing the leaſt 
diſſatisfaction, or ſeeming to wonder how 
his mind could give into them. 


Things which in themſelves are neither 
good nor bad, as they have no title to 
our applauſe, ſo they cannot juſtly de- 
ſerve our condemnation; and a wife ſnould 
be the laſt perſon in the world who ſhould 
attempt to thwart or contradict her huſ- 
band in points which only ſerve to pleaſe 
himſelf, without hurting any one elle; 
therefore if ſhe goes ſomewhat farther in 
foothing his humour than is ſtrictly con- 
ſiſtent with her own judgment, it is not 
only a pardonable but a laudable diſſimu- 
lation, as it is ſure to preſerve peace in 
the family, and endear herſelf to the man 


whoſe affection alone can make her truly 


happy. 


But 


1 
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But it behoves her to be very careful 
that he ſees not into the petty deceit ſhe 
puts upon him; — the leaſt diſcovery of 
it would alarm his pride, make him look 
upon himſelf as treated like a child, and 
reſent it accordingly ; — ſhe muſt there- 
fore diſguiſe all her condeſcenſions on that 
ſcore with the ſnew of approbation; and 
I think it will not be amiſs if ſhe even 
pretends ſometimes to fall into the ſame 
caprices, provided they are not too groſs, 
in order to prevent him from ſuſpecting 
they are blameable in him. 


SECT. 
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Temperance and Sobriety, and the great 
Care ſhould be taken to guard againſt all 
Temptations to the contrary in their very 
Beginning. 


Emperance and Sobriety are very 

great virtues, yet ſeldom taken much 
notice of in a woman 'till they are loſt, 
and then extolPd only to render her more 
contemptible by the I'ttle value ſhe has 
ſet upon them. — The reaſon of this is, 
that theſe excellent qualities ſeem natural 
to the ſex, and born with them ; ſo that 
when any one gives herſelf to exceſſes, 
ſhe is thought to have gone out of her 
ſex, and becomes a monſter z which I 
think may be pretty plainly prov'd, by 
there being no appellation in our language, 
or in any other that I know of, whereby 
to diſtinguiſh a female criminal in this 
point, We call a man a glutton, or a 
drunkard ; but it would ſound very un- 
couth to ſay a gluttoneſs, or a drunkard- 
els; and I hope theſe vices will never be- 
come general enough to occaſion the coin- 
ing of new words tor that purpoſe. 


An 
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An over-craving inordinate appetite for 
eating may poſſibly proceed from ſome 
inward ailment, and then it is to be pitied, 
and proper remedies applied; but I be- 
heve it more often happens through the 
over-fondneſs of ſome mothers and nurles, 
who never think that they do their duty 
by their children, without cramming them 
till ready to burſt ;—not conſidering that 
much feeding renders the body unhealthy, 
corpulent and deform'd ; and at the ſame 
time weakens the intellects, and debili- 
tates the underſtanding. 


It muſt be own'd, indeed, that this alſo 
is originally rather a misfortune than a 
fault; but then it will ſoon become 
wholly the latter if indulg'd a wo- 
man, therefore, as ſhe'grows up and dil- 
covers this propenſity in herſelf, ſhould 
endeavour to correct it by every method 
ſhe can have recourſe to for that end :— 
if ſhe once ſets herſelf heartily about it 
ſhe will find ſeveral, — fuch as la ing her 
ſtays exceeding tight, and always making 
Choice of that diſh which is leaſt agree- 
able to her palate; but there is another 
juſt popt into my head, which I imagine 
may be more effectual than any thing 


fhe can do, and I ſhall therefore make no 
ſecret of it. 


I dined 


ſo 
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I dined one day with a lady who, the 
whole time ſhe employed her knife and 
fork with incredible ſwiftneſs in diſpatch- 
ing a load of turkey and chine ſhe had 
heap'd upon her plate, ſtill kept a keen 
regard on what ſhe had left behind, 
greedily devouring with her eyes all that 
remained in the diſh, and throwing a 
look of envy on every one who put 
in for the ſmalleſt ſhare. — My advice to 
ſuch a one is, that ſhe would have a 
great looking-glaſs fix'd oppolite the feat 
ſhe takes at table; and I am much miſ- 
taken, if the fight of herſelf in thoſe gtim 
attitudes I have mention'd, will not very 
much contribute to bring her to more 
moderation. 


Delicacy has fo great a part in the 
characteriſtic of that ſex, and is ſo much 
expected, - eſpecially in thoſe of a genteel 
education and way of lite, that I could 
not omit this important article; for which 
| hope the eating ladies will forgive me, 
and, what will pleaſe me better, endeavour 
to reform ſo unbecoming a habit before 
it grows too much upon them. 


But how. diſagreeable ſoever the love 
of immoderate eating may appear, and 
really is; yet that of drinking ſtrong and 

R ſpirituous 
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ſpirituous liquors to an exceſs is more 
inexcuſable, tho' perhaps accounted leſs 
unpolite, and is productive of worſe con- 
ſequences : — for tho' ſome women may 
have ſtrength enough of brain to in. 
dulge themſelves very far this way with. 
out ſtaggering as they walk, or being 
render'd incapable of knowing what they 
ſay or do, yet, by degrees, it will bring 
many ihfirmities upon the body, and de- 
cay the vigour of the mind, ſo as to make 
all its faculties unable to operate as bene- 
ficent Nature intended, 


Innumerable inſtances of this melan- 
choly truth daily happen, and are in the 
knowledge of every body, ſo that it may 
ſeem unneceſſary to deſcend to particulars; 
yet in reſpect to the ladies, 1 cannot for- 
bear making mention of one, which may 
ſerve to ſne that a woman of the ſtricteſt 
virtue, diſcretion and ſobriety, may, thro' 
mere inadyertency, be drawn into this 
vice, and without any intention or inclt- 
nation to be fo, become the 1ad reverſe 
of what ſhe was before. 


| Ir fell in the way of an eminent and 
very worthy citizen of my acquaintance to 
confer fome obligations on a merchant at 
Genoa, in return of which that gentleman 
\ K 2 
ſent him over a cheſt of fine Italian cor- 
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dials : — my friend immediately gave 


G them to his wife to put into the clott, 
n. W »bich ſhe call'd her little ſtore-room, 
ay and was indeed the magazine of her teas, 
n. ſvect-meats, cakes, and ſuch- like things, 


» MW which ſhe always had ready for the enter- 
tainment of thoſe who came to viſit her. 


e 
: Whoever has taſted theſe rich liquors 
muſt allow that there is ſomewhat per- 
te fectly enchanting to the ſenſes in their 
favour, — the exceſſive fragancy ſo far 
diſguiſing the ſtrength and danger of 
them, that a ſtranger while he is drinking 
imagines he only ſwallows the ſimple 
juice of ſome delicious fruits; but thoſe 
acquainted with the nature of them, will 
never venture to take more than half a 
ſpoonful at a time, and even that but 


very ſeldom. 


The good woman, like our firſt mo- 
ther, apprehending no ill conſequences 
from ſuch fair appearances, made uſe of 
no efforts to reſiſt this ſweet temptation, 
but tapp'd firſt one bottle and then ano- 
ther, and ſipp'd ſo frequently every day, 
that the whole fatal preſent was in a ſhort 
time exhauſted z; — but not, alas! *cill 
both her looks and manners were ſo 
much transform'd as ſcarcely to be known ; 


—her once ſparkling eyes grew dull — 
= 
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languid, — her complexion pale and fal. 
low, and her mind ſtupid and regardleſs 
of every avocation befitting her ſex and 
ſtation. 


Her huſband ſoon perceiv'd the change, 
and -was not ignorant of the cauſe :—he 
was ſhock'd at it beyond meaſure ;—he 
ſpar'd no remonſtrances, no entreaties, no 
endeavours to wean her from the uſe of 
thoſe pernicious liquors ;—failing to per- 
ſwade, he had recourſe to menaces :— 
both were alike in vain, — ſhe was too 
far loſt in the unhappy infatuation ; and 
as inſtruments of miſchief are never 
wanting to thoſe that ſeek them, all his 
care could not prevent her from receiving 
ſtill freſh ſupplies of fuel for the already 
raging, fire, *till all that nervous fluid 
which fed the lamp of life being entirely 
waſted and dry'd up, ſhe loſt firſt the ute 
of her limbs, then of her ſenſes, and with- 
in the compaſs of a year died a moſt 
miſerable object; contemn'd by all who 
knew her, and unlamented by the man 
who had once almoſt ador'd her, 


I ſhould be heartily glad if this was the 
only example could be brought to demon- 
ſtrate that the uſe of thoſe. deſtructive 
liquors, when grown into a habit, is im- 

| poſſible 
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poſſible to be broke off: — but it is too 
obvious a truth, that all meaſures taken 
for that purpoſe are ineffectual, as all 
who have any concern with the perſons 
guilty of it ſadly experience. 


do not therefore direct this diſcourſe 
to thoſe who have already ſuffer'd them- 
ſelves to be enſlaved by this cuſtom ; but 
to thoſe who are at preſent entirely free 
from all inclinations to ſo deteſtable a 
vice, to the end they may always keep 
ſo., which can only be done by guarding 
zgainſt the very beginnings of all temp» 
tations to it. 


Here I cannot forbear throwing in a 
word or two concerning the reaſon which 
ſome people aſſign for the firſt introdue- 
tion of the too common practice of dram- 
drinking in theſe kingdoms, — a thing 
utterly unknown to our forefathers, ex- 
cept in caſes of great neceſlity ; they 
tell you, that the vaſt quantity of tea 
uſed in moſt families is apt to occaſion 
flatulencies, dejection of ſpirits, and a cer- 
tain coldneſs of the ſtomach, which re- 
quire ſomething warm and invigorating 
to take after it; — but if this be intended 
a3 an excuſe for dram drinking, it is cer- 
tainly the moſt weak and ſhallow that 
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can be made, and may be anſwer'd with 
a very ſhort queſtion, — Why then is tea 
fo much in vogue? 


Tea is doubtleſs a very harmleſs herb, 
and rather wholeſome than the contrary, 
if taken moderately, as it cools the liver, 
promotes appetite before meals, and di. 
geſtion after: — but intemprrance may 
be ſhewn in every thing; and as poiſons 
become medicinal by being properly ap- 
plied, ſo the moſt ſalutary productions 
of nature may have the effect of poiſons, 
if uſed to excels, 
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The extreme Folly of Afﬀettation in ever) 
Shape. 


MONG all the various follies im- 
| puted to the female world, there is 
none which, without having a tendency 
to real vice, more expoles a woman to 
the deriſion of her neighbours than that 
of affectation; or, in other words, that of 
endeavouring to ſeem any thing rather 
than what ſhe is. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who pretend to be better born, 
better bred, more wiſe, more learned, 
and more delicate than-others, though by 
the vain attempt, inſtead of appearing 
greater, they render themſelves leſs in the 
eyes of all their acquaintance than otherwiſe 
they would do; yet does even this boaſt- 
ing diſcover a kind of laudable ambition 
of being ſaid to be what they would fain 
be tnought. 


But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who 
affect follies they never had, vices they 
are free from, imperfections which nature 
knows nothing of, misfortunes which 
Heaven never inflicted on them ; and, in 
fine, every evil which thoſe who are ſo 
unhappy to labour under would endea- 
vour to conceal ? — Has not all this the 
new of frenzy? Would you believe it 
poſſible for any one in their ſenſes to be- 
have in ſuch a manner, if every public 
aſſembly one went into did not convince 
us of the truth? 


One fine lady is cf ſo timid a * 
tion, that if a fly happens to bruſh its 
little wings upon her cheeks ſhe preſently 
creams out; another is ſo extremely 
tender, that ſhe faints away on ſight of a 
perlon ſhe never Sn becauſe 2 
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has ſome reſemblance of one for whom 
ſhe has a regard: one is modeſt to 
that exceſs that ſhe hides her face behind 
her fan if the leaſt merry thing be ſaid; 
A another is all ſpirit, and ſkips and 
friſks about the room like an untam'd 
colt in a meadow : — one ſhews her great 
learning by ſpouting forth a volley of 
hard words, which ſhe neither knows the 
meaning of herſelf, nor can any one elſe 
by her manner of pronouncing them; 
—another, who would be thought more 
miſtreſs of the profound, ſpeaks nothing, 
but ſeems wholly taken up with her own 
ſagacious remarks on what ſhe ſees and 
hears : —— one has ſo faſhionable a bad 
ſight, that ſhe cannot diſtinguiſh the per- 
ſon who has her by the hand without 
looking through her optic: — one {polls 
a fine pair of eyes by rolling them into 
a half ſquint; another diſtorts a very 
pretty mouth by ſcrewing it into twenty 
corners at once: but it would be end- 
leſs to particularize the different ſhapes 
this ſpecics of folly takes, they being al- 
molt as many as there are perſons on 
whom 1t operates, 


For my part, whenever I meet with 
any of theſe inſtances in a woman of com- 
mon underſtanding, I am tempted to be- 
lieve that ſhe gives not into ſuch follies 


but 
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but merely to prove the influence and 
power of her charms over her admirers 3 
and how far a maxim, which I remember 
to have read in ſome of our poets, may 
be depended on; I think the words are 
theſe : | 


No follies fatal to the nik can prove; 
* All things are beauties in the nymph we 
© Jove,? 41 


She may be miſtaken, however; —but 
no matter; let both the young and the 
old, provided they are not married, play 
over all their tricks, and diſguiſe, or rather 
diſgrace nature as much as they pleaſe: 
my concern at preſent is only with the 
wives, whom I would fain diſſuade from 
making ſuch dangerous experiments, leſt 
they ſhould be unhappily convinced, that 
many things which are overlooked by a 
lover will not be forgiven by a huſband, 


But there is no ſort of affectation what- 
ſoe ver in which a wife can be ſo much an 
enemy to herſelf, as to be guilty of coun- 
terfeiting indiſpoſition. --- A man, indeed, 
who ſees the object of his tendereſt wiſhes 
labour, as he imagines, under ſome great 
pain or ſickneſs, will doubtleſs be ſenſibly 
afflicted, and double his aſſiduities in 
hopes of Rn, 54 anguiſh; * 
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far her vanity may be gratified for a 
time : hut the pleaſure will ſcarcely be 
of long continuance; nothing being 
more certain, than that complaints of 
any kind, when often repeated, will, by 
degrees, loſe a very great part, if not all 
their force upon the perſon to whom 
they are made, | 


It muſt be allow'd that the huſband of 

a ſick wife has a very uncomfortable life: 
—he is deprived of a chearful companion 
at his bed and board, — a faithful friend 
in whom he might repoſe his deareſt 
ſecrets, —a careful manager of his houſ- 
hold affairs ;-—and, in fine, of every hap- 
ineſs, —every convenience he propoſed 
to himſelf in marriage: —nor is this all; 
— the expenſive vilits of phyſicians, — 
the enormous bills of apothecaries, and 
other conſequential charges, are great ad- 
ditions to his vexation, and are ready to 
make him wiſh for the undertaker to put 


the finiſhing ſtroke. 


Sickneſs, however, when real, has the 
higheſt claim to tenderneſs and compaſ- 
ſion; and whatever troubles it occaſions, 
ought to be ſubmitted to with patience 
and good-nature : but how can the 
imaginary malade anſwer to herſelf the 


putting her huſband's love and fortitude 
f | | 0 
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to fo unneceſſary a teſt? — And what 
ſhare either of his affection or eſteem can 
ſhe expect to find, if once it happens to 
be detected ? 
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SECT. XIIL 


The Stupidity of conſulting with, or giv- 


ing Credit to Perſons who pretend 10 
foretel future Events. 


THINK that there is no weakneſs 
more. general, or more early takes up 
the mind, eſpecially of the ſofter ſex, than 
the vain deſire of foreknowing the acci- 
dents of their future lives; and as mar- 
riage is the firſt thing thought upon, a 
girl no ſooner comes into her teens, than 
e faſts on St. Agnes* day, makes the 
dumb cake, or ſome other old wife's tra- 
ditional preſcription, in order to dream 


of the man who is to be her huſband, 


This, among other childiſh fancies, 
would be excuſeable if left off with the 
bib-and-apronz but the impatience of 
looking into the ſeeds of time, as the poet 
juſtly terms it, remains, and grows up 
with them to maturity ; when their ideas 
being enlarg'd, and purſuits of various 
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kinds in view, they become eager and 
ſolicitous to know the end of every thing, 
even before it is well begun. 


On this they run to predictors of all 
ranks and denominations, from the calcu. 
lators of nativities down to the petty 
throwers of coffee-grounds, — anxious to 
anticipate good fortune, or hoping to 
avert the bad. How ridiculous is ſuch 
an infatuation! as if the decrees of Provi- 
dence were dealt among theſe wretches to 
be retail'd out at their good pleaſure, — 
it would be well if the purchaſers would 
always keep in mind theſe lines of Mr, 
Dryden: 


On what ſtrange grounds we build our 
hopes and fears 

Man's life is all a miſt, and in the 
< dark 

Our fortunes meet us. | 

If fate be not, then what can we 
© foreſee ? 

And how can we avoid it, if it be?“ 


But ſuppoſing the planets to be ſecond 
cauſes under the Divine Diſpenſation, and 
to have indeed all that influence over hu- 
man actions which many, even among the 
learned world, have in all ages aſcribed 


to them, and I will not therefore take 
upon 
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upon me to deny ; would it not be the 
moſt vain and ſtupid arrogance in us to 
imagine, that by fore-knowing any diſ- 
agreeable event they intended for us, we 
could reverſe the doom prefix*d at our 
nativities ? — Might we not as well ex- 
pect to turn with a finger the motion of 
thoſe vaſt bodies, and direct their courſe 
through ether according to our humour, 
give velocity to Saturn, and clap leaden 
plumbets on the nimble Mercury. 


There are ſome people who think they 
excuſe themſelves by ſaying, that they do 
not conſult the ſtars with any preſump- 
tuous hopes of changing the fate allotted 
for them; but —. that, by being pre- 
viouſly made acquainted with ſuch mis- 
fortunes” as are ordain'd for them, they 
may be the better enabled to ſupport 
them with moderation, 


This is alſo a very idle pretence, and if 
true would be far from anſwering the end 
propoſed by it :—I believe there is no 
one perſon in the world born under ſuch 
cruel and malevolent aſpects as not to 
know ſome intervals of happineſs ;—and 
ſure it would be the extremeſt abſurdity 
for any one to wiſh to poiſon the preſent 
tranquility by the thoughts of approaching 


woes. 
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The frequency of ſuicidiſm is too glar. 
ing a proof not to convince us that 
every one is not endued with courage 
to face ill fortune :—If then, the bare 
apprehenſions of falling into any cala- 
mity or diſtreſs be ſufficient to enforce 


ſuch acts of deſperation in many, — how 


many more would the dreadful certainty 


. 


undo ?—I am afraid that, as the number 
of the unhappy by far exceeds that of the 
more lucky, our ſtreets would be much 
leſs populous than they are at preſent, if 
thoſe who are now oblig'd, for want of 
room, to joſtle againſt each other as they 
paſs, were permitted to fee the miſchiefs 
that ſtalk behind, and are perhaps juſt 
ready to lay hold on them, 


With equal tenderneſs as wiſdom, there- 
fore, does the ſupreme and; omniſcient 
Creator and Diſpoler of all things conceal 
from the knowledge of frail and irreſolute 
mankind, thoſe afflictions which either he 
thinks fit to lay upon them as trials of 
their patience, or are brought upon them 
by their own faulty conduct and tranſ- 
greſſions.— The inimitable Mr. Abraham 
Cowley has an excellent fentiment on this 
occaſion, which I think I ſhould. be want- 
ing to my ſubject. not to quote: 


© In 
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benefactreſſes to Aſtrologers, a 
converſation to think of the whole ſcience 
as a chimera, and its pretended profeſſors 
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© In whatſoever character 
The Book of Fate is writ, 
© *Tis well we underſtand not it; 
We ſhould grow mad with too ck learn- 
© ing there. 
„Upon the brink of every ill we did fore- 
6 ſee, 
© Undecently and fooliſhly, 
We ſhould ftand ſhivering, and but ſlowly 
venture 
The fatal flood to enter. 
Since willing or unwilling, we muſt do it, 
© They feel leſs cold and pain who plunge at 
6 once into it.” 


But this is arguing with too moch ſe- 
riouſneſs on a matter which deſerves to be 
treated only as mere bagatelle : — thoſe 
very ladies who are themſelves the greateſt 

affect in 


as impoſtors, and laugh at what they but 


too much depend upon. 


Few, indeed, there are who will con- 
feſs that they ever conſulted with any of 
thoſe fortune- mongers, or order'd any 
ſcheme of the heavens to be erected for 
them; and if detected, pretend they did 
it only to divert themſelves. —1 muſt do 
them the juſtice to ſay, that I believe a 
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great many of them have at firſt no other 
view; — but then thoſe creatures, either 
having got ſome intimation of the circum- 
ſtances of the perſon who conſults them, 
or in ſaying a great deal, by chance ſay 
ſomething which has the face of truth, 
and that gives a credit to the whole ;—ſo 
that ſhe who went thither merely for the 
fake of amuſement, is tempted to go again 
and again, in expectation of hearing ſtill 
ſomething more for the ſatisfaction of her 
curioſity ; till by degrees ſhe 1s wrought 
upon to put an entire faith in every 
thing deliver'd by the mouth of the pre- 
tended ſorcerer, and will undertake no 
affair. commence no friendſhips,—enter 
into no engagements, without having his 
opinion how far the ſtars approve what 
-ſhe is about to do, | 


By this means many unequal matches 
have been formed; — many promiſing 
ones broke off, — many couples long 
happy in marriage been eternally diſunt- 
ted ;—many whole families ſet at va- 
riance ; many affairs of the greateſt mo- 
ment travers'd; — many innocent perſons 
ſuſpected ;—and thoſe capable of the moſt 
baſe actions introduced to favour :—in 
fine, there is no difſenſion,—no jealouſies, 
— no vexatious accidents, — no miſ- 
chiefs, of what kind ſoever, which either 
through 
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through the folly of the conſulter, or the 
villainy of the conſulted, have not ſome- 
times come to pals. 


Among the. common cant of predic- 
tions, this frequently is one, — Madam, 
+ you have ſecret enemies who will en- 
deavour to do you ſome prejudice.'”— 
The conſulter then aſks what ſort of peo- 
ple; and on ſome character or other being 
given, ſhe preſently runs through in her 
mind the whole round of her acquaint- 
ance; and wherever ſhe finds any one to 
anſwer in the leaſt to the deſcription 
given by the fortune-teller, there fixes her 
reſentment, even tho' it ſhould be her 
own huſband, —brother, — ſiſter, or any 
othernear and dear relation, and perhaps 1s 
ſometimes hurried by a paſſion to return 
imaginary wrongs with real ones. 


A wife, therefore, who gives into this 
infatuation is in great danger of render- 
ing herſelf, her huſband, her whole fami- 
ly and beſt friends unhappy never 
to have peace in her own botom, nor to 
ſuffer thoſe who have any connection with 
her to enjoy it; and, indeed, of being de- 
prived of every thing truly 3 to a 
virtuous woman. 
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As there is a ſtrange propenſity in 
people addicted to this folly, and I believe 
in all who are guilty of any bad cuſtoms, 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to draw 
others into the ſame, I cannot conclude 
without earneſtly exhorting every married 
woman never to ſuffer herſelf to be pre- 
vailed upon by the perſuaſions of her 
moſt intimate affociates to enter within 
the doors of any of theſe pretended ſooth- 
fayers, who regard not whole reputations 
they deſtroy, or whoſe ruin they project, 
provided they can drain their purſes, and 
=— a ſcandalous ſubſiſtence for them- 
elves, 


I think there now remains nothing far- 
ther for me to add on this diſagreeable 
topic, a topic which I fincerely wiſh 
ſome inſtances within the compaſs of my 
own knowledge had not made me find it 
neceſſary to mention but I have now 
done with it; and hope that no woman, 
for whoſe perſon or character I have the 
leaſt regard, will ever expoſe both in that 


ridiculous manner elegantly deſcrib'd by 


a late noble poet; 


And mix, unthinking, with the numerous 
* ſhoals 


* Of thoſe who pay to be reputed fools.” 
SEC. 
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The Beauty and good Effect of Chearfulneſs 


in a Wife. 


— is a poſſibility for a woman, 
tho* endow'd with a thouſand vir- 
tues, a thouſand perfections, to fail 
giving all the ſatisfaction ſhe wiſhes to 
her huſband, if nature has unhappily ren- 
der'd her deficient in one particular quality 
of the mind to actuate her behaviour. 


She may be chaſte, — temperate, — 
diſcreet, — a lover of home, — a good 
cconomiſt, — an affectionate wife, — a 
careful mother ;—in fine, may perform 
all the duties of her ftation with the ut- 
moſt exactneſs: yet if what ſhe does be 
not accompanied with chearfulneſs, ſhe 
will deprive herſelf of half the praiſes ſhe 
deſerves z and the man ſhe would make 
happy, of the pleaſure ſhe might otherwiſe 
be capable of affording him. 


The famous Mrs. Behn, who it muſt 
be own'd was no mean judge of what is 
able to the humour of .mankind, in 


enumerating the quahfications which con- 


: ſtitute 
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ſtitute a woman born to give delight, 
places chearfulneſs among the principal, — 
Theſe are her words upon that head: 


© Chearful 2s birds that welcome in the 
© morn,” | 


Another author alſo of a much later 
date, and at leaſt of equal reputation, gives 
this deſcription of it: 


* Chearfulneſs is the ſoul of every 
other charm : — without it converſation 
is languid, — wine | taſteleſs, — beauty 
« infipid, —and even wit itſelf ipiritlels,” 


The poets and painters, both ancient 
and modern, have always expreſs'd ſo 
high an idea of chearfulneſs, that Venus, 
Cupid, the Graces, and every emblemati- 
cal figure or hieroglyphic of love and 
beauty, in all their pictures and pictu- 
reſque deſcriptions, had their faces con- 
ſtantly adorn'd with ſmiles, 


But to quit the ſublime, and deſcend to 
the more plain and familiar way of rea- 
ſoning: it is certain, that a gracious man- 
ner, which indeed is no other than chear- 
fulneſs, either in diſcharging a duty, or 
conferring an obligation, greatly adds to 
the merit of both: — but, alas! all have 

| not 
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not this happy talent in their power, tho? 
their hearts may be equally good, and 
their intentions perfectly ſincere. 


Much, therefore, is that woman to be 
pitied, whoſe true value is diſgraced by 
her having the misfortune of a contracted 
brow : - few, like Barſianus, chuſe the 
iron cheſt ;—an outſide glare is apt to 
take the eye, and the affections of the 
mind purſue it, 


When this is not a defect in nature I 
think it poſſible to be rectified, as I take 
the outward indications of a chearful dif- 
poſition to conſiſt chiefly in the eyes and 
the tone of voice, neither of which there 
is a poſſibility of changing; but when it 
proceeds from an ill habit, or a narrow 
and gloomy education, care and a con- 
ſtant application may do much. 


But I am ſorry to ſay, that the pride of 
virtue in ſome women deſtroys their affa- 
bility: — conſcious of having done their 
duty in the greater points, they think it 
beneath them to ſtudy or put in practice 
thoſe little douceurs, and nameleſs tender- 
neſſes, which are in fact of the moſt conſe- 
quence to endear them to their huſbands ; 
and in this caſe, whatever they want by 


nature they will never ſupply by art. 
1 The 
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The huſband of ſuch a wife will be apt 
to look on her beſt actions as merely ow- 
ing to the reſpect ſhe has for her own 
character, rather than to any love ſhe has 
for him ; andin this opinion he will think 
of her with indifference, and treat her 
with no more than a cold civility, 


Chearfulneſs, on the contrary, as it teſti- 
fies ſhe takes a pleaſure in obliging him, 
will alſo make him take a pleaſure in re- 
ceiving every mark of kindneſs ſhe be- 
ſtows; and this alone can make the 
happineſs of a wedded life compleat; — 
without it, nor wealth, nor grandeur can 
give perfect joy; — with it, the humble 
villager is bleſt; and it is indeed among 
theſe latter that a ſincere chearfulneſs is 
chiefly to be found. Mr. Cowley doubt- 
leſs thought ſo when he deſcribed the 
pleaſures of a rural life, — in which fine 
Poem there are ſome lines very proper 
for the obſervation of every wife; and I 
hall therefore inſert them for the benefit of 


thoſe who may not happen to have read 
them. 


© Here if a chaſte and clean, tho* homely 
© wife 

* Crown the rich bleſſings of a huſband's 
© life 


Who 
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© Who makes her children and "ay houſe 
© her care, 

And joyfully the work * life does 
© ſhare; 

Nor thinks herſelf too noble, nor too 
fine 

To pin the ſheepfold, or to milk the 
© kine; 

+ Who waits, at d againſt her huſ- 
© band come 

From rural duties, late and weary'd, 
home, j | 

Where ſhe receives him with a kind 
© embrace, 

© A chearful fire, and a more chearful 
© face; 

And fills the bowl up to her homely 
© lord, 

And with domeſtic plenty loads the 
board: 

© Not all the luſtful ſhell-fiſn of the 
4 ſea, 

© Dreſs'd by the wanton hand of 
© Luxury; 

© Nor Ortolans, nor Godwits, nor the 
© reſt 

Of coſtly names that glorify a 
« feaſt, 

© Are at a prince's table better cheer 

Than lamb and kid, lettice, and olives. 

+ © here.” 


Thus 
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Thus does this great poet make a 
chearful temper the fource of all content- 
ment: let not the beſt wife ſatisfy her- 
{elf with being a rough diamond, but let 
a modeſt gaiety poliſh and brighten all 
ſhe does z— let a perpetual chearfulneſs 
dance in her eyes, and dimple on her 
cheeks ; and no reſerve,” no auſterity, no 
ſullenneſs, ever gain admittance within the 
circle of the conjugal hoop, 
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On being over-fond of Animals, 


0 all the various foibles of 
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which the ſofter ſex are but too 
juſtly accus'd, I know of none 
more prepoſterous than the im- 
moderate fondneſs ſhewn to Monkeys, 
dogs, and other animals ; — creatutes 
which were not made to be careſs'd, and 
have no higher claim from nature than bare- 
ly not to - abus'd or mercileſsly treated. 


Yet the privilege, the. immunities, the 
mndulgencies which they enjoy under ſome 
| miſtreſles, 
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miſtreſſes, are ſuch as are far from being 
granted to ſervants of the human ſpecies : 


— a monkey may tear to pieces a fine 
Bruſſels head-dreſs, and be prais'd for 


hit wit; while the poor chamber-maid has 


a ſlap on the face, —— is calPd oaf, —— 
aukward monſter, and a thouſand ſuch 
like names, if not turn'd out of door, only 
for having ſtuck a pin awry, or mit- 
placed a curl. 


But in 14 odd a light muſt the huſ- 
band of that woman appear, who, while he 
is entertaining her perhaps on ſome im- 
portant affair, inſtead of anſwering him, 
is all the time playing with her lap - dog, 
and after he has. been talking for half an 
hour together, cries out, — What did 
you ſay, my dear ?——] proteſt I did 
not hear you ;?—on which he is oblig d 
to repeat all he has been ſpeaking, and 
*tis very likely with as little ſucceſs as be- 
fore. — — Certainly there can be no me- 
dium in the underſtanding of a man who 
Can bear with any tolerable degree of pa- 
tience ſuch treatment from a wife ; — he 
muſt either be quite a fool, or endued with 
an uncommon ſhare of philoſophy and for- 

titude ; and if the latter, nothing but the 
moſt low contempt could reſtrain him 
from giving her ſome marks of his reſent- 


ment, 


wi 
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ment, and throwing her favourite dog 
out of the window. 


I have heard of a certain lady of di- 
ſtinction, who we may ſuppoſe lov'd her 
huſband very well, yet gave ſo much the 
preference to a harlequin bitch ſhe kept, 
call'd Miſs Chloe, that ſhe not only help'd 
her to the beſt bits at table, but alſo let 


her lie in the ſame bed; which laſt a& of 


complaiſance was a matter of ſuch great 
offence to her huſband, eſpecially as the 
creature was one of the largeſt of the 
kind, and *tis likely did not behave ſo 
quietly as was conſiſtent with the regard 
he had forhis repoſe, —that he made many 
remonſtrances to his lady on the incon- 
venience of lying three in a bed ; but all 
he could urge on that ſubje& was ineffec- 
tual ; ſhe would not conſent to be ſeparated 
one moment from her dear Miſs Chloe 
on which he reſolved to ſleep in another 
chamber, and accordingly did fo ; where, 
it is more than whiſper'd, he prevailed on 
the chamber-maid to ſupply her lady's 
place. 


Without ſeeing it one would ſcarce be 
brought to believe the ridiculous fondneſs 
with which ſome women treat their dogs, 
tho* the folly does not always paſs without 


a fleer even to their face, —— As I was 
ſitting 
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ſitting on a bench one day in the Park, [ 
happened to be witneſs of a paſſage, 
which, tho' ſome may think ill-nature, 
gave me a good deal of ſatisfaction. — A 
well-dreſſed woman, and who in her air 
and mien had the appearance of a perſon 
of ſome faſhion, came down the walk, 
holding a ſmall Dutch maſtiff under her 
arm, with which ſhe was playing and talk- 
ing to as nurſes do to their children : as ſhe 
came pretty near the place where I was, 
ſhe was met by two ſmart young gentle- 
men, one of whom plucking oft his hat, 
ſaid to her, — Pray, madam, is that 
© little creature your own ?* — © Yes, ſir, 
replied ſhe, and ſtopt, no doubt expect- 
ing ſome fine compliment would be made 
to Pug ; but inſtead of that, he cried, — 
I] thought indeed, madam, it was your 
© own, it is ſo very like you ;— then 
took hold of his companion, and they 
both march'd off with a loud laugh. _— 
This ſarcaſm was the more ſevere as it 
was pretty juſt; for the lady had a pair 
of large black eyes, a pretty thick noſe a 
little rurn'd up, and a complexion none of 
the faireſt. — She ſeem'd very much diſ- 
concerted ; but whether the affront ſhe 
received made any alteration in her beha- 
viour to Pug I cannot pretend to deter- 


mine, as I never ſaw her afterwards, ' 
And 
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And now I am got upon the adven- 
tures of the canine race, a ſtory occurs to 
my remembrance, which, tho' ſomewhat 
uncleanly, has a pleaſantry in it which I 
hope will make my excuſe for repeating. 


One of the moſt celebrated belles of 
the beau monde had a ſpaniel, of which ſhe 
was infinitely more fond than of any of 
her children; the creature was ſo 
ſmall, that whenever ſhe went on her 
viſits ſhe always carried it in her pocket, 
where it lay very ſnug, no part of it ap- 
pearing but the ſhort face and long ears : 
—Cup1d, for ſo he was called, was much 
admir'd by all that ſaw him, and in com- 
plaiſance to his lady, not unwelcome where- 
ever he came; but misfortunes will, ſome 
time or other, happen to every one; ſo 
Cupid could not expect to be'always ex- 
empt : — neither the quality of his lady, 
his own perſonal perfections, or the name 
he bore, were ſufficient to ſecure him from 
falling one day into a fad diſgrace. 


juſt as his lady had enter'd the crowded 
drawing-room of a perſon of condition, 
an unuſual flavour ſaluted the noſes of all 
the company; every one look'd one upon 
another, and could not preſently diſtin- 
guiſh whence it proceeded”: — ſhe _ 
— T | Ee 
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the firſt that diſcovered the truth, and 
cried out, —* Oh, Heavens! — Cupid 
© has done a paw trick, I am afraid; 
then turning to the lady ſhe came to viſit, 
added. I muſt beg the aſſiſtance of 
« your ladyſhip's woman to untie my 
« pockets.” — The bell was immediately 
rung, —— the waiting-woman came in, 
and the lady was eas'd of her offenſive 
burthen.—— Oh, Mrs. Primwell, ſaid 
* ſhe, Cupid has been very naughty; — 
* the poor creature I believe has got the 
© cholic :—— I am ſure they gave him 
* ſour cream in his tea this morning, 
tho* my impudent wench aſſur'd me it 
was ſweet, and I did not taſte it as | 
never drink any myſelf z — but pray be 
ſo good as to take him into your cham- 
ber, and cleanſe him from this impurity, 
and ſend my ſervant home with thele 
filthy pockets, and let him bring me 
* a pair of clean ones.'——The woman 
having taken them off, was leaving the 
room to do as ſne was deſired, tho* poſ- 
ſibly not without ſome reluctance; but 
before ſhe reached the door, the other 
called to her, ſay ing. —— Dear Mrs. 
« Primwell, I beg after you have made 
him clean you will dip a towel in ſome 
© orange-flower water, and waſh him well; 
© 1 always keep a jar to be ready on ſuch 
© occalions.” 15 
«ab | While 
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While ſhe was giving theſe orders, the 
lady of the houſe, ordered ſome frankin- 
cenſe to be put in a chafing· diſn and 
brought into the room, and the reſt of 
the company made their own obſervations 
on this accident. Cupid's miſtreſs made 
many apologies for her little favourite; 
but there were few preſent who could ſo 
well keep their countenances as to prevent 
her from being in a good deal of confy- 
ſion : — it was ſoon diſſipated, however, 
and Cupid reſtor'd to favour, in which he 
continued *till he died; and then, to ſhew 
the regard ſhe had for him, was honoured 
with a ſumptuous funeral, 


But to be more ſerious : — A fondneſs 
for the brute creation is of late years be- 
com ſo general, that a monkey, a dog, 
a ſquirrel, a dormouſe, or a ſquawling 
paroquet, are almoſt always part of the 
appendages of a fine lady: — indeed I 
am ſometimes tempted to think, that this 
is owing, more to their deſire of being 
taken notice of than real love to thoſe 


animals, eſpecially when I ſee-them make 


choice of ſuch as are rather uncouth than 
pleaſing to the ſight. - I know one who 
always keeps a frog in her dining-room, 


and has every day freſh wads of graſs 


brought in for it to hop upon; and going 
d ; = 0 one 
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one day to the houſe of a gentleman, with 
hom I had fome buſineſs, I found his 


wife with a huge ſnake ewifted round her 


meek, and ſucking bread and ſugar'd milk 
out of her mouth; —— which fight put 
me in mind of what Mr. Waller wrote 
"EX re on a lady, who it ſeems had 
the fame paſſion for theſe hideous ani- 
mals. The lines, I think, are beautiful, 
-as indeed all are that came from him: 


* Take heed, fair Eve, you do not 
4 make : N * * 
Another tempter of this ſnake; 

A marble one, ſo warm'd, would 


« ſpeak.” 


Her huſband came into the room pre- 
ſently after I did, and I diſcover'd by his 
looks was not well 'pleaſed 1 had fur- 
_ his: wife in that attitude ; — 
know he is a man of too much fenſe to 
think himſelf perfectly happy with a wo⸗ 
man capable of ſuch a weakneſs ; — but 
he brought him a handſome fortune, and 
he has ſtill great dependences on ſome of 
her kindred; and to theſe motives, J fear, 
it is that ſhe is chiefly indebted for the ci- 
vilities he treats her witn. 


II is, indeed, hardly poſſible for a man 
to have any real: regard for a wife * 
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he ſees prefers animals, reptiles, the very 
loweft and moſt contemptible of the 
works of nature, to himſelf : I would 


therefore admoniſh every married woman 


to take into ſerious conſideration what 
is owing to her own and her huſband's 
character, and ſhe will then be aſhamed to 
leſſen both for the ſake of an idle whim, a 
mere Caprice. 
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SECT. I 


The Difference Bettveen an inquifitive and 
ſpeculative Diſpoſition, and how far 
both ſtand in need of being corrected b 
Reaſon. © ; 


Nquiſitiveneſs, according to the vulgar 

acceptation of the word, is an inſatiate 
deſire of prying into other people's con- 
cerns; and as thus underſtood is a moſt 
vile propenſity. .A woman who indulges it 
can neither be eaſy herſelf, nor ſuffer her 
neighbours or acquaintance. to be fo :— 
ſhe will be reftlets, -becauſe not always 
able to find means to gratity her curioſity z 
and the perſons ſhe viſits, becauſe they 


are afraid of her, obliged to be under a 


perpetual reſtraint before her, and to 
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guard their ſecrets with as much care as 
they would their money from a thief. 


Beſides, thoſe who love to hear, love 


alſo to report; — they want not to make 
diſcoveries but for the pleaſure of reveal- 
ing them: — whatever chance or deſign 
betrays. to them, they immediately pro- 
claim to others, and plume themſelves on 
being the firſt who bring the news. — 
But this comes ſo near the goſſip I have 
| deſcribed in the ſeventh ſection of the 

receding book, that'I need add nothing 
— on it here, — only that as I there 
adviſed all wives to refrain the company 
of ſuch a woman, ſo I would much more 
ſtrenuouſly perſuade them, not to be guilty 
of any thing which might draw fo odious 
a character on themſelves, 


But troubleſome and dangerous as an 
inquiſitive diſpoſition for the moſt part 
proves, yet if put under the direCtion of 
judgment and right reaſon, it may be 
made a very uſeful and praiſe-worthy 


qualification, greatly improving of the 


- manners, and agreeable inſtead of irk- 
; Tome to ſociety: — a mind impatient of 
knowing all it can, and eager to extend 
i ſelf, is equally capable of being employed 
in the beſt, as in the worſt reſearches : — 
, it 


as 
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it is therefore wholly owing to the bent 


our enquiries take, that inquiſitivenels . | 
becomes either a virtue or a vice. 


A woman who is endowed with ſuch 
an activity of thought as not to be con- 
fined with:n the narrow bounds of her own 


particular affairs, has no occaſton to dive 


into thoſe of other people: — Nature 


ſpreads an ample field before her, where 


he is at liberty to pick out objects to ſa- 
tisfy her curioſity, which will afford her 
much more pleaſure in the ſearch, as well 
as more profit in the acquiſition, 


When time hangs heavy on her hands, 
and books fail to amuſe, inſtead of ob- 
ſerving what cloaths her neighbours wear, 
what company they: keep, and how their 
tables are ſupplied; or enquiring who 
courts ſuch a one; who is about to take a 
wife, and who to part with one; let her 
walk into the fields, the groves, the gar- 
dens, and ſee what the inhabitants of ara 
realms are doing: — let her follow the 
laborious ant to its little grainery, there 
behold with what indefatigable pains it 
bears and hoards its winter ſtore, and 
from this inſect learn induſtry and œco- 


nomy : — let her admire the charms of 


conſtant faithful love in the ever-cooing 


turtle ; — let her be aſhamed of finding, 
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herſelf out-done in maternal care and ten- 
derneſs by the whole feathered race, — 
Theſe, and a thouſand other ſuch diſcove- 
ries, ſhe may both make and reveal with- 


out offence. 


know that very many ladies will cry 
out againſt this doctrine; but I appeal to 
any hufband, if he would not be much 
better a his wife ſhould 2 com- 
any with the graſhoppers and butter - 
Hies of the b yr thoſe of the 
Mall, more gaudy, more fluttering and 
unmeaning, than the other. 


1 think 1 have now proved to a de- 


monſtration, that inquiſitiveneſs, bad as 


it ſeems, may be converted into a real 
good, if properly applied. As for the 
ſpeculative diſpoſition, every one is ready 


to applaud it; — they cry, it denotes a 


nobleneſs of mind and a great capacity: 
L it certainly does ſo; — but then it is 
no leſs certain, that if not guided and 
corrected by a ſound judgment, it is liable 
to produce as ill, if not worſe effects than 
the other. 


| a A perſon of a ſpeculative diſpoſition, if 
religiouſly inclined, can very ſeldom for- 
bear endeavouring to explore thoſe things 


which Heaven thinks fit to conceal from 
| ; human 
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human underſtanding; — they would un- 
ravel the ſecrets of Divine Providence: 
they: would comprehend what is incom- 


prebenſible, perhaps even to angels; and. 


bring within the compaſs of their ſhallow. 
reaſon the myſtic wonders of the Almighty 
attributes, — either not knowing, or not 
regarding what Mr Pope fo juſtly ſays 
upon this ſubject: 


He that could fathom God were more 
« than He.“ | | 


Thus is thought, by being ſtrained be- 
yond its reach, rendered at length in- 
capable of acting, — the power of re- 
collection entirely loſt, and the mind be- 
wildered in a maze of errors; — and this 
appears to me as the moſt probable reaſon ' 
can be aſſigned for our ſeeing ſo many 
people, who either believe too little or too 
much, and become ſceptics or enthu- 
haſts, ; 73,407 d em BO 


There are others again, with a kind of 
philoſophic turn, who have their minds 
ſtrangely buſy about the planets ; — they 
would fain know whether thoſe vaſt and 
luminous orbs which roll above our 
heads are habitable worlds or not; — if! 
they are, whether poſſeſſed by angels, 
men, or the ghoſts of thole who once 
K 4 „ 
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were men; — explore the cuſtoms, laws, 
and manners of thoſe diſtant regions, 
and would gladly hazard a journey thro 
Ether, if the ganzes of Gonzales could 


be procured ta convey them to the moon. 


— As the former of theſe ſpeculatives 
diſtract their brains with books of contro- 
verſy, ſo do this latter claſs the ſame with 
aſtronomical conjectures, and Fontenelle's 
plurality of worlds. 

In fine, — a woman who once gets 
either of theſe fancies into her head is 
loſt to every thing beſides; — her huſ- 
band, children, family, friends, acquaint- 
ance, with all the neceſſary, avocations 
and duties of her ſtation, ſeem. altogether 


unworthy her regard; — ſhe lives in the 


clouds; and it is with difficulty ſhe is 
dragged down to the performance of any 
thing required of her below. _ 


Thus may a miſguided ſpeculation ren- 
der a woman as uſeleſs in her ſphere of 
life, and as troubleſome to all who have 
any concern with her, as inquiſitiveneſs 
can do; both are alike virtues when 
under the government of reaſon, and both 
are vices when in rebellion to that ſove- 


reign power, | 
gn P Me. 
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Methinks it is downright madneſs to 
waſte any part of time in ſecking after 
things impoſſible to be attained ; or if at- 
ained could be of no real ſervice : a 
married woman, above all others, ſhould 
woid this error; it becomes her to 
center her whole ſtudies within the com- 
paſs of her own walls; to enquire 
no farther than into the humours and in- 
clinations of her huſband and children, to 
the end ſhe may know! how to oblige 
thoſe ſhe finds in him, and rectify what- 
ever is amils in chem; and not attempt to 
extend her ſpeculations beyond her family, 


and thoſe things which are entruſted to her 


management. | 


Moſt wives, I believe, will find this a 


ſufficient employment; and as for thoſe 
tew whoſe time may happen to be leſs 
occupied, there are various amuſements 
to be made choice of, which will appear 
more befitting their ſex and character 
than thoſe I have been ſpeaking of. 
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SECT. in. 


The Imprudence of indulging too flattering 
Expectations in Marriage. 


Anity and credulity have been, and! 
fear ever will be, the ruin of many 
a woman's peace of mind : — the men, 
indeed, are very cruel in this point, and 
impoſe too much on the eaſy nature of 
that ſex ; — a lover knows the weak fide 
of his miſtreſs, and never fails to attack 
her on it with all the arts he is capable 
of putting in practice; and it mult be 
ov ned, that very few of them are novices 
this way. — In the addreſſes he makes to 
her, he mingles a thouſand vows and im- 
precations of eternal truth, —eternal ado- 
ration; — ſwears ſhe ſhall ever be the ſo- 
vereign of his foul, — the only directreſs 
of his very will, and calfs all the powers 
of heaven and earth to witneſs what he 
ſays; — ſighs, tears, the moſt ſubmiſſive 
poſtures, give a double energy to his 
words: — ſhe too readily believes, and 
expects to receive, when a wife, a confir- 
mation of all ſhe has been promiſed while 
2 miſtreſs. | 


But 
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But alas | the conduct, oven in the beſt 


of huſbands, proves that all the fine things 


they ſaid beforehand were but words of 


courſe : — the tables, after marriage, are 


reverſed; the goddeſs is now ſtripped of all 


her divinity z — it is no more her province 
to impoſe laws, but to receive them z,— 
and happy, very happy may ſhe think 
herſelf, whoſe yoke is ſoftened by good- 
nature and. indulgence. 


I would not have any one ſuppoſe by 


this, as if I meant to inſinuate all men 


- XV = 


the tragedy, that 


2 Marriage is but the pleaſure of a day; 


The metal's baſe, the gilding worn 


© away.” 


No; Heaven forbid I ſhould intend any 
fuch matter; that would be doing the ut- 
molt injuſtice to one ſex, and frighting 
the other from entering into a ſtate truly 
honourable, convenient, and capable of 
affording the greateſt felicity, if both par- 
ties concur to promote it: I ſhould 
be extremely ſorry to ſay any thing that 
might inculcate ideas in the head of any 
one perlan to the diſadvantage of that 
ſacred inſtitution. 
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On the contrary, I am certain that 
there are very many huſbands whoſe af. 
fection is not at all diminiſhed by their be- 
ing in full poſſeſſion of the object, tho' the 
impatiencies, the hopes, the fears, and all 
the tumultuous emotions of that paſſion 
ceaſe; and how, indeed, ſhould they 
any longer exiſt, when the ſuſpence that 
occaſioned them 1s no more ? Can a 
man wiſh for what he has obtained ?- 
Can he doubt the identity of a bleſſing he 
feels within his arms ? — Sure to do this, 
would be an inconſiſtency in nature! 


Well, but, — fay ſome ladies who have 
been vain enough to imagine that the 
god of love would work mutacles in their 
favour, — if the anxieties of a lover end 
in the enjoyment of his deſire as a 
huſband, the ardours, the tranſports of 
his rewarded flame ought- to remain for 
ever. To which I reply, — that this 
alſo is impoſſible z—the mind cannot ſup- 
port a perpetual hurry; — the ſpirits of 
courſe mult flag after a violent agitation z 
— thoſe wild raptures, — thale madding 
extaſies, which the firſt poſſeſſion of a long- 
ſought happineſs inſpire, muſt by degrees 
ſublide : where they continue for any 
length of time they muſt be fatal either 

| to 
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to life or reaſon; death or diſtraction 
muſt be the unfailing conſequence. 


Beſides, a man enflamed with the moſt 


ſincere and vehement paſſion that ever 
was, always pretends to feel much more 
than he does in his days of courtſhip; 
but it would be ridiculous in him, after 
he becomes a huſband, to entertain his 
wife with thoſe romantic hyperboles, 
which he found neceſſary to addreſs her 
with as a miſtreſs; and however pleaſing 


it might be to her, would make them 
both be laughed at by all their acquaint- 


ance. 


In a word, if ſhe has no reaſon to be- 
heve he likes any other woman ſo well as 
herſelf, and gives her all the marks in 
his power of a ſincere and tender friend- 
ſhip, it is all ſhe ought to expect from him, 
and that the moſt beautiful of the ſex, 
after marriage could ever boaſt of. 


The ingenious Mr Butler, in his ex- 
cellent poem of Hudibras, has ſome lines 
on this ſubject, which, though a little in- 
delicate, are very much to the purpoſe, 
and I would have every married woman, 
for the ſake of her own peace of mind, 
keep them in perpetual remembrance: 


Marriage 
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Marriage is but a beaſt, ſome ſay, 
© That carries double in foul way; 
* Therefore tis not to be admir'd 

© It ſhould fo ſuddenly be tir d; 
For after matrimony*'s over, 

He that holds out but half a lover, 
© Deſerves for every minute more 

6 inne,. of love before,” 6 


Upon the whole, I do not think that 
there can be a greater enemy to-hymeneal 
happineſs, than this of an idle expectation 


of more than is in nature or in practice to 
that wife who is guilty of 


be found; 
it, is herſelf the deſtroyer of what ſhe 
aims to inſpire; and the fullenneſs, cold- 
neſs, and reproaches, with which ſhe re- 
turns his imaginary neglect, tire out all 
the remains "= affection he had for her, 
and are alſo his excuſe for eating: her with 
a real indifference. 


Nor is this the worſt conſequence that 
may poſſibly befal: — the ſame vanity, 
and pride of cen{crous merit, which makes 
her expect to be always complimented 
with a thew of adoration by her huſband, 
on failing to receive it from him, may 
influence, her to encourage the flatteries of 
others, who vow themſelves her eternally 
devoted * that they are 

men 
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men as well as her huſband, and if per- 
mitted the ſame liberties, would behave 
towards her in the ſame, or perhaps in a 
much more careleſs manner, — A woman 
of this way of thinking would do well to 
repeat often within herſelf that juſt and 
pathetic maxim which Mr Dryden. puts 
into the mouth of Jove: 


I gave them pride to make mankind their 
s flave ; | 8 

© But, in exchange, to man I flattery gave: 

The humbleſt lover, when he loweſt lies, 

© But kneels to conquer, and but falls to 
6 riſe,” 


Among too many others, the town has 
been prelented with a very memorable in- 
ſtance of the unhappineſs which vanity of 
this kind brings upon whole families: 
A lady of birth and fortune, who had as 
much beauty, and more wit than half her 
ſex beſides could boaſt of, was married 
while very young, to a perſon of condi · 
tion, whom ſhe infinitely loved, and by 
whom ſhe was equally beloved;—no mar- 
riage could afford a proſpect of greater 
felicity : — but he too ſoon forgot the 
devoirs he had paid her as a lover, and 
though ſhe was ſtill as dear to un 

| 6 
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fore, could not keep himſelf from ſhewing 
marks of authority, which as her huſband 
he had a right to take upon him, 


Her haughty temper could but ill en- 
dure this change; — ſhe upbraided him in 
the ſevereſt terms; — he aſſerted his prero- 


gative, and gave every day ſome freſh: 


proof, that he was determined to maintain 
it; — ſhe, in return, ſtudied nothing more 
than to contradict his will: — hence enſued 
frequent quarrels; and the moft poignant 
repartees paſſed between them, which 
being too well remembered by each, drew 
on a mutal indifference, and, by degrees, 
a perfect diſdain for each other. 


Their animoſity ſoon became the pub- 
lic talk of the town, and many were em- 
boldened by it to make addrefles to her 
which were no way conſiſtent with her 
honour to receive; but her vanity was 
flattered, and her huſband offended by 
them; and theſe were two points to which 
the now paid more regard than to her 
own Character, or the honour of her fa- 
mily. 


This unhappy pair had children, who 
felt the moſt terrible effects of their pa- 
rents diſagreement; — hated by their 

father, 
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father, becauſe he ſuſpected they were not 

of his own begetting, and hated by their 

mother, probably, becauſe ſhe knew them 

to be ſo; no indulgence was ſhewn their, 
infant years; no care taken of their edu- 

cation when they;arrived at an age proper 
to receive it; but the poor ſuffering inno- 
cents crept about the houſe more like the 

children of charity than, the deſcendants of 
two noble families, and born to cue 

equal to their Fer il 


Whether this 5 was in fa 2 wal; | 
wronging her huſband's. bed, 1 will not 
take upon me to determine ; * but this is 
certain, that if ſne had any amours, they 
were conducted with ſo much art and 
ſecrecy that he never could get any proofs 
ſufficient o enable him to ſue out a di- 
vorce, though for ſeveral years he was 
indefatigable in his endeavours for that 


purpoſe, 


The manner of their living together, 
however, in time became ſo irkſome to 
both, that they at laſt agreed in one thing, 

which was, to ſeparate for ever: - writ- 
ings were accordingly drawn between 
them, after which ſhe left England in 
ſearch of new conqueſts and new adven- 
tures; he retired to his country- ſeat, 


with an intention to paſs the remainder of 
his 
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his days in ſolitude ; and the children were 
left to the care of an old ſervant, where 


they were fed and cloathed, but little 
Weta 


1 hope this example, joined to what I 
have ſaid, will keep every new- married 
woman from being ſelf-deceived by the 
vain expectations of receiving the ſame 
aſſiduĩties from her huſband after mar- 


riage as before; and, as a diſappointment 


in that caſe is inevitable, ſhe will thereby 
avoid a ſhock, which, if productive of no 


worſe conſequences, cannot but- be very 


grievous to 2 
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The immoderate Love of Gaming, and iti 
pernicious Conſequences. 


N immoderate love of gami 
among men has ever been | 
upon by all wiſe perſans, and lovers of 
regularity, not only as an enormous folly, 
but a vice alſo; — even thoſe: who practiſe 
it can find no-exculſes for theif doing ſo 
— they curſe it when they loſe their mo- 
ney, and are aſhamed to praiſe it when 
they win, | 


What then can be in vindica- 
tion of a female gameſter? — Why truly 
nothing, but that it is the mode, and} 
without play they ſhould male but aulc- 
ward figures at a route, or a drum- major; 
— the example of ſome few leading ladies 
influences the reſt, and a polite” mother 
makes it the chief part of her daughter's 
education :—Miſs muſt read Hoyle inftead/ 
of the Bible ; — ſtudy the rules of Whiſt 
before thoſe of her Catechiſm ; — and be! 
confirmed as a Gameſter before Re con- 
. firmed as a Chriſtian, 


This 
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This vice has indeed taken fo deep a 
root, eſpecially among well-bred people, 
that deipairing of a reformation, I was in 
ſome debate within myſelf whether I 
ſhould mention it or not; but when I 
conſidered that there were ſome few whom 
the contagion had not taken hold of, I 
thought it an indiſpenſible duty to offer 
them fuch antidotes as are in my power, 


As I know nothing of more weight 


with the fair ſex than the preſervation of 
thoſe perſonal charms Heaven has en- 
dowed them with, I would have them in 
the firſt place reflect, that a continual per- 
turbation of the ſpirits, joined with the 
want of repoſe at thoſe: hours ordained b 
Nature for. it, is a moſt cruel enemy bot 
td beauty and to health, and that this is 
one of the evils which in gaming are un- 
avoidable; x | 


In the next, let her remember, that 
while ſhe is not only waſting her time, 
but waſting it in an amuſement which 
ſeems followed in mere contradiction to 
the laws of God and man, as well as to 
thoſe of reaſon, ſhe ought not to flatter 
herſelf with being under the protection of 
Heaven; and that a thouſand ill accidents 
1 : may 
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may happen in her family at home, which 
poſſibly might have been prevented by her 
preſence. l | 


Let her aſk herſelf the queſtion, By 
what motive ſhe is induced to become a 
party at a gaming-table? — If it be the 
expectation of adding ſome pieces to her 
purſe, is not the danger of loſing thoſe 
ſhe has already there, at leaſt equal to 
the chance of acquiring more ? — If ſhe 

oes for the ſake of company, what ſatis- 
e what improvement can ſhe pro- 
poſe to receive from the converſation of a 
promiſcuous aſſembly, who talk of no- 
thing but the grand buſineſs of their 
play ; and if influenced only by a deſire of 
complying with the cuſtom of the preſent 
age, let her conſider that there are many 
ernicious cuſtoms, beſides gaming, which 
— years have introduced among us; and 
that if ſne would be entirely in the faſhion, 
ſhe muſt alſo abandon herſelf to ſome 
others yet more ſhocking to a new prac- 


titioner in vice. 


There 1s no act of licentiouſneſs, indeed, 
to which gaming is not an introduction; 
— it opens a door to ſuch enormities, — 
ſuch ſcenes of vice, as I hope there are a 
great many of my readers who would 

ſhudder at the bare deſcription of: — for 


their 
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their ſakes I ſhall therefore proceed no 
\ Farther on fo 'difag greeable a ſubject, and 
leave the miſchiefs which frequently at- 
tend an attachment to this deſtructive and 
miſcalled diverſion, to the imagination of 
Aer one to ſuggeſt. 


What ran a huſband think of a wife 
who wilfully runs herſelf into dangers of 
the moſt dreadful kind, and which if ſhe 
_ eſcapes, it may be looked upon as a kind 
of prodigy, and leaves her no room to 
-boatt that it is either to any confideration 
of her own character, or her huſband's 

- honour or peace of mind, ſhe is indebted ? 


But it is not to thoſe who are already 
far entangled in the fatal ſnare that I am 
directing this diſcourſe, — thoſe 1 look 
upon to be incorrigible; and perhaps one 
great motive of their being ſo, is a ſelf- 
convinction of their fault: — ſome are 
above repentance, and chuſe to perſiſt 
obſtinately in their errors, not ſo much 
becauſe they ſtill like them, as becauſe 
their pride will not ſuffer them to ac- 
knowledge, by a reformation, that they 
have ever been to blame. — To perſons 
of this unhappy diſpofition all leſſons 
would be ineffectual; — nay, they would 
rather be hardened, than any way amend- 
5 either by remonſtrances or teprovfs.” 
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It is thoſe, who being at preſent entire- 
ly free, yet through the prevalence of ex- 
ample, the perſuaſions of others, or their 


own inadvertency, are liable to be drawn 
into this vice, whoſe eyes I would attempt 


to.open, and make them ſee the dangers 


of that precipice they are about to climb, 
before they reach too near the brink, 


In the firſt place, I would have them 
reflect on the low ſhifts to which a vo- 
man who plays much is frequently re- 
duced; —how, after an evening's ill- luek, 
in order to diſcharge what they call a 


debt of honour, her jewels, plate, and 


ſometimes a birth- day ſuit, are expoſed in 
the ſhop of a common pawnbroker, and 
there depoſited among the dirty rags of 
the moſt abject wreiches who are obliged 
to ſtrip their backs to ſupply the neceſſi- 
ties of their ſtomachs :—this, tho? the leaſt 
of all the numerous train of evils to be 
apprehended from gaming, ſhould, me- 
thinks, be ſufficient to deter a woman of 
any delicacy from purſuing it. 


But let her carry her ideas yet a little 
farther ; — let her well weigh what it is, 


— that beſides her money ſhe is about to 


hazard, no leſs than her reputation in 
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the world, — the whole happineſs of her 
life at home, — her huſband's honour, 
her own peace of mind, and perhaps 
© her virtue too: — ſome of thefe are for. 
feited by being ſtaked; and all the others 
depend but on the turning of a card, and 
may alſo be loſt beyond a poſſibility of 
—_— 3 


If theſe conſiderations are not of force 
to reſtrain her from enrolling herſelf in 
the liſt of female libertines, —(for a fe. 
male gameſter is no other), — we may juſtly 
conclude, that ſhe is pleaſed with deſtruc. 
tion, and proud to ſacrifice to that idol, 
faſhion, whatever 1s truly valuable in 
womankind, 
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in a married Woman. © 


sb af 17 
Think the Roman Catholicks — 
ſloth among the number of the dead- 
ly ins: — how far it deſerves that epi- 
thet, I leave to the deciſion of the church - 
men z- but of this I am certain, that 
loth in a wife is a mortal ſin againſt her 
huſband, when employed by him in any 
affair which requires diſpatch, and even in 
the moſt e ne „ and 
Globliging,'- 1 bY j 


When this diſpoſition. is "hana taste 
nature of a perſon, and born with them, 
it can never be ſo thoroughly eradicated, 
but that ſome remains of it will ſtill ap- 
pear in all they do or ſay; every look, 
every geſture, every word they ſpeak — 
trays it. — The earthy maſs of which: 
they are compoſed wanting a ſufficient 
quantity of air and fire, wherewith to in- 
nigorate, it ſeems mere matter ꝓut in 
motion in exterior cauſes, and uninformed 
vithin; but as the ſluggiſh body = 
tains A foul a gs ich reaſon, and 
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capable of reflection, the utmoſt efforts 
ape be exerted for fupplying, as much 

poſſible, the deficiencies of the animal 
ſpire, Perle -lump.would ſink to 


center, and nil be numbered 
with the Na 3 ane 


Anm eig) fi | 
Though ſuch atone may bepitied, they 
never can be loved; ; It therefor, behoves a 
wife to omit nothing in her power to 
rectify this defect: in order to which, 
ſhe ought not to indulge herſelf in any 
one thing, — for eaſe and plenitude in 
creaſe the malady; —» the: ought to take 
much and 4xborious exerciſe, ſſrep very 
little, — eat ſparingly, and live always in 
the open air; — this regimen may contri- 
bute ſomewhat — Aa. cure, tho not 
_ effect it. ae q 10 
0.909 19% ff 0 
But all this ey: — looked pan; and 
indeed pretty juſtlyy as a ncedleſs digreſ. 
fron, ſince natuie in this caſe is ſeidom ſo 
Auch to blame as education: — ſome 
rents love: their children ſo well as to 
ruin both their conſtitution and under- 
ſtanding they ſuffer them to eat, 
drinky and ſleep as much as they will; = 
they ſet them abbut no exerciſe which 
tnight. either rouſe the faculties of the 


mind, or give ſtrength or vigour to the 
body, 
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body, for fear of giving them pain; but 
let them grow up in a conſtant habit of 
ſloth, till it becomes 2 | ſecond: nature in 
reality. oF: to | 
A woman thus trained up ought, how- 
ever, after ſhe is married, to conſider that 
a very different manner of behaviour to 
what'ſhe has been accuſtomed to, is now 
expected from her ; — that ſhe has a huſ- 
band to oblige, —a family to manage, 
and probably other avocations which 
equally demand her attention, and if ne- 
glected, cannot fail of drawing on her the 
reproaches of her huſband, the diſreſpect 
of all his friends, and the ridicule of thoſe 
women, who either are, or would paſs 
for, better judges of what is becoming in 
the character of a wife. 1 2 
There are but ve few 1 men, and thoſe 
none of the viſeſt, marry with no 
other view than that oy gratifying an 
amorous inclination z — a woman there- 
fore, how beautiful ſvever her perſon may 
be, muſt be extremely weak in her in- 
tellects, who can imagine ſhe is placed at 
the head of a family like a fine picture, or 
a china jar in a drawing-room, merely for 
ornament, without being of any real 


ſervice. 


L 2 What 


2 


dealt with, 
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What degree either of affection or 


eſteem can that wife hope for from her 
huſband, who, when enjoined by him to 
do any thing, provided it be not incon- 
ſiſtent with their circumſtances and way 
of living, inſtead of a ready compliance, 


makes anſwer, —that ſhe cannot do it, — 


that ſhe was not bred to it; — and on his 
inbſting on the performance, preſently 
8 ſhe is hardly 

wiſhes ſhe had never 
been married, —— and ſuch like ſtuff, 
which he with much more juſtice might 
retort on her, Oo 


P 


It is alſo very near as diſagreeable, when 
he finds himſelf obliged to reiterate his 
commands, that at laſt ſhe ſubmits to them 
with reluctance, — makes childiſh excuſes 
for unneceſſary delays, and puts off from 


time to time affairs which, it may be, re- 


quire the moſt immediate diſpatch. 


Perſons in an elevated ſtation have not 


the ſame trials with thoſe in a lower 


ſphere of life, becauſe they have not the 
ſame occaſion to exert their activity; yet 
as they may find a great many pretty ways 


to employ themſelves, without derogating 
at all from their dignity, ſloth is as little 


to be excuſed in them as in the meaneſt j 
an 
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and the fine Lady Lollup in her coach- 
and-fix is full as — to her lord, 
as plain Mrs. Lollup behind a compter is 
to her honeſt citizen, 


In fine, ſloth is fo deteſtable a quality 
in a wife, that no man can enjoy the leait 
happineſs with one poſſeſſed 97 it to any 
great degree: — dudes therefore it be 
owing to a certain heavineſs in the blood, 
or has been contracted by a long ill habit, 
that woman muſt be ſtrangely wanting to 
herſelf, who does not endeavour with all 
her might to ſhake it off; which J am far 
from thinking impoſſible to be effected, 
by the help of a ſteady reſolution joined 
to the methods I have en the n to 
een | 
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The Weakneſs of giving Encouragement to 
i 11, Tale-bearers of every Sort. 


FUSTLY as the times are ' complained 
of, and bad as the world is, there are 
yet people who perfectly refign to the will 
of Heaven in public affairs, and, content 
with their own lot in private life, might 
be accounted happy if their peace was 
not frequently interrupted by reports, 
which, whether true or falſe, had better 
never have reached their ears; but the 
arch enemy of mankind, well knowing that 
animcfities and diſunion among friends 
prepare the mind to receive his black 
impreſſions, employs all his agents upon 
earth for that purpoſe. — Swarms of in- 
formers, beſides thoſe paid by the court, 
and who take as much delight in mil- 
chief, haunt every aſſembly, inſinuate 
themſelves into every family they can, 
and depart not without leaving behind 


ſome portion of their venom. 
. "== 


Perſons who are thus forced, as it were, 
or cajoled into the knowledge of things 
which they neither ſought after, nor wiſhed 
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to Be riade"acquamited with, are greatly to 
de pitſed; but what ſhall we ink of 


thoſe Who hunt for intelligence, and are 
impatient- to be told whatever is ſaid of 


them in the world, but that they are 
nil of quiet, and long for ſomething to 


inyolye them in Ferien? 
2 ab ger to obferve, chat the women 
in general have a good deal of this pro- 
penfity in their nature; but what liberty 
ſoe ver the unmarried may be allowed to 
take in thus hazarding their peace of 
mind, I would fain perſuade every one 
who is a wife, from giving the leaſt indul- 
gence to ſo dangerous a curioſity ; be- 
cauſe it is not her own happineſs alone, 
be! that of the perſon who is, or ought to 
moff dent to her on earth, which may 
ly be affected by n. | 107 is 
515 0 32d 2e 
= Pals-belrerare: the peſt of all 
and more 0 be guarded againſt than a 
thief, who only robs you of your money 
bot the other of what 1s infigitely beyond 
all treaſures, — your repoſe; —. nay, of 
your juſtice and good nature too, bela 
ſpiring you with the worſt opinion o 
thoſe w may perhaps deſerbe the beſt : 
— they begin with dark hints and inu- 
endoes to excite your curieſity, and hen 
they find it raiſed ro-aimpirch proper] for 
L 4 their 
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their purpoſe, either forge, beer 
fome idle ſtory to make you become ſu 
picious of youri deateſt friends, doubtful 
of your ſervants, and even. jealous of your 
ere —_ II O * 293 Ni 143 70 


' Though cerninly nothing can be more 
abſurd in itſelf, than to deſire to know 
what when known muſt give us pain; — 
yet ſo it is, — af woman who has once 
Jo woe to: theſe incendiaries, cannot 

rbear aſking a thouſand queitions; . 
entreats them to find out the whole of 
what they pretend they. have as yet been 
able but to reyeal in part; — and thus 
alfords them reſn opportunities of im- 
poling on her credalbx. & 200. #1 1 Pub 

x 162910 10 . orga og” 

„happen d once to be i 1 4 good deal of 
r company, when two young ladies 
— led themſelves from the others, an 

drew::to» a) Wind- I was. near 
— to hear their / diſcourſe, Which. [ 
ſhall preſent my readers with verbatim, 
to ſhew the manner in which people of 
this turn of mind begin to in * their 


P. EO. 


25 1 could tell * 1 my dear, 

but that I am afraid it will vex you, 
daid the firſt. — Why, what is it 
about?! demanded the ſecond. — It 
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* is no matter; for I am reſolved not to 
+ ſpeak a word of it,“ replied the firſt. 
« — 7 hat is unkind, if it concerns me, 
* ſo pray don make a ſecret of it,” re- 


join'd the ſecond. — . Indeed I muſt ; 


for I am ſure it will give you pain, 
faid the firſt.” * Indeed it ſhall not,” 
return'd the ſecond, — * Nay, it is fit 
you ſhould know ;—fv if you will = 
miſe me not to fret I will tell you, re- 
ſum'd the firſt, —— © Thats my dear 
creature. Come then, for T am quite 
upon the rack, cry'd the ſecond cage: 
ly, and with theſe words took hold of hes 
ann and-buricd cuct” the room. 15770 


On their return, the lady who fad bee 
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that though the intelligencer tells nothing 
but the truth, the truth may be ſo far 
diſguiſed in the wicked and deſigning 
manner of relating it, that the hearer 
may be!deceived into a reſentment which 
bas no een in, Juſtice: or reaſon. 


Many a feuds and Jaſting diſſen· 
tions have happened in families, merely 
through te readineſs of one among them 
to liſten to the reports of theſe tale- 
bearers; R wife therefore ſhould be 
particularly careful never to give the leaſt 
encouragement te any oe who offers to 
entertain her -with-, diſcourſes of this na- 
ture; for as ſcandal gathers like a ſnow- 
ball, the moſt trifling words and actions, 
by paſſing through many mouths, may 
ſwell to an enormous bulk, and ſeem of 
conſequence enough to produce even the 
moſt tragical events. 
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Have often obſervd;::that! 
very high fpirits are--nob 10 


able 


40:;{uppobt: the : weightzof2 misfortunes la 


thoſe of a mute moderate: flow :t— tlie 
men therefore: muſt dqorgiv me, when-l 
ſay that the ſofter ſex, —— by nature 
Ids. warm add 1wiokent, bear a ay. uhe 
palm from theni in the atticle of patichce 
aritortttude ; for theſe I cike to he. ſyno- 
1 — Themen rave and 
(firſt: onſet of dll · fortune; 
et ro — fink and 
are: — depreſs da fem have that 
happy equtannmicy of temper as to Jook 
with the — eye on the good and the 
bad ſucceſs of their affairs. 
91 1.0), om, 045 224800 422 Sc Wh 
Philoſophy, indeed, — 
things; bat there are not many Who, in 
theſe latter times, give themſeſves much 
pains in the ſtudy of that ſcienee; and 
thoſe who dd. are to- apt to neglect this 
edt meceſſary and valuable branch of it. 
L 6 A wife 
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A wits therefore, who has by nature 
what it is a thouſand one if her 
huſband has acquir'd by precept, ſhould 
never be an idle ſpectator of his diſcon- 
tent on any of. thoſe loſſes. and diſap- 
pointments which the vieiſſitudes of hu- 
man life ſeldom fail to inflit, even on 
thoſe who are accounted moſt happy ;— 
it is then her time to exert all her wit, 
— diſplay: all her tenderneſs, double 
all her aſſiduities about him, and omit no- 
thing which may keep ee many 
ſeizing og bak bus: mind. 
201. J3ci v Af I 14:9 4601 
As ſhe uk — = — in every 
calamity that threatens him, the argu · 
ments. he makes uſe. of for his conſola · 
tion will have infinitely more eſficac 
than any could be offer d hy a perſon le 
intereſted in his fate: — he will admire 
tei greatneſs of her ſoul, andl at the ſame 
time call to 1 Ner- 1 
the poet INE _—_ 9 2 SG. . 
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Indeed, whenever I ſte a noble mind 
ſtruggling beneath a load of woes, yer 
ſtill maintaining its native dignity, me- 
thinks à certain glory -flrints about that 
perſon, which deſerves, as well as attracts 
our admiration, more than all we could 
diſcover amidſt the tinſel glare of proud 
EP and here I cannot forbear 
inſerting a very juſt and elegant ſimile 
— Me, Cowley makes on dl c- 
eaſion: 


80 Wee foes are drown' i in 
-;} 2&6) ni 
Tbe faithful diathond" keeps his! native 
- hb. light., DDr E 
And is oblig's to datkneſs fore rays: = 
That would be more OH than er 
ee Bd Ot 0 
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which I ſhould be glad every wife would 
obſerve, will beſt be ſnewn by the diſ- 
agreeable contraſt which fome women 
put in practice, adding thereby to the 
ſorrows which it is both their 1 
een e ee 1 b 
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Though e vn eee 
ſchemes may, and often do, fail of the 


expected ſucceſs, the world is ſo unge- 
CL nerous 
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nerous and unjuſt as to lay the whole 
blame on the ſufſtring) gonje che, and 
virulently / condemn a thoſe very methods 
of proceeding, xhich, it; proſperous; would 
have been applatdodoins the: bigheſt acts 
of human prudencesr—io r ee 
N wurd: vom Delite 
J INN 959 3131 1% 13Y\ 
© Whey, things go: Ill. esch foeprofumes 
It'adxiſe, Arr 71 
© And.if more happy, thinks dna m 


« wile.” 


But how much beyond exprefion ſhock- 


ing is it when a wife ſhall take his li- 


bercy when infead of ſafrening his 


afflictions by her endearments, — endea- 
— & to inſpire him with hopes of 

rtune, and to per ſy adde him that 
the preſent is not ſo bad as imagination 
paints it, the cruel creature, forget- 
ting all love, — alt pity, :++:all' decency 
and good manners, :teproabhes,— reviles 
him, — accuſes his condutt of folly and 
madneſs, — wrhes ſhe bad never ſcen 


his face, curſes the hour chat join d 


them, ——-chmplains iaf fate. for. having 
involy'd her in his raitz-+—<exapgerates 
the misfortune they labour under, — and 
forms all the ideas her invention can ſup- 
ts * —— yet much worſe to come 
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To, what extremes may not a man be 
reduced by a treatment of this ſort 
If of a ſoft and gentle temper, it may 
probably drive him to if of 
a more harſh and tugged. one, to actions 
which no provocations on her part could 
juſtify in 4: AG: . 8 to one of 
bers. 1 2 255 SOS 

| TIC O38 

4 The leaſt bad co jockey could 
attend ſuch a behaviour would be the 
moſt violent and frequent quarrels be- 
tween them, ſucceeded by \grumblings 
and mutual diſcontent ;<——<wbrds: forme- 
times cut: deeper than adword, and che 
wounds they make are an more diffi- 
culty..heal'd.; his heart would retain an 
indelible impreſſion of her re hes; 
whatever affection he had for — 
be extinguiſh'd ; nor would all her ſub- 


miſſion, in caſe ſhe repented, be ſcarce 
able to rekindle | it. 


It muſt conninly de 4 owing to 400 want 
of reflection that can make à woman thus 
draw upon herſelf a worſe misfortune than 
any ſhe could ſuſtain through the miſtakes 
or ill conduct of her huſband ;——nor 
may the total loſs of his affection be all 
that may poſſibly enſue; it would be 
a thing much to be wonder'd at, if the 
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breach between them did not make hiny 
run into exceſſes, which in the end would 


compleat the ruin of them both. 


But! Wel now * with a portraiture 
which cannot afford any ſatis faction to 
my fair readers; and after having pre- 
— them with a ſmall fketch of a moſt 
amiable reverſe, ſhall conclude a ſubject, 
which, according to the beſt of my judg- 
ment and obſervation of the world, oan- 
not be too much conſider d by them. 


388.58 &. 


In the beginning of that too memorable 
year, in which the failure of the Charitable 
Corporation ruined half thoſe who had 
not been before undone by the fatal 
South · Sea ſcheme; a gentleman of a con- 
ſiderable eſtate. im Wales was married to 
the daughter of a wealthy | merchant in 
London, with whom he had a fortune of. 
feven thouſand pounds. 


This money, which he at firſt A 
mould pay off a mortgage, with which 
tome part of his eſtate was encumber'd, 
he raſhly embark'd, and loft in the above - 
mention'difund;; —— he felt this misfos- 
tune the more ſeverely, as he had brought 
it on himſelf, without the knowledge of 
his wife or of ber father. —— His mort- 
ad was alſo a: ſecret to them; 1 
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when theſe two things ſhould come to 

as he knew they muſt do by the 
impoſſibiſity he ſhould find of continuing 
to live. in the faſhion he had begun to do 
ſince his marriage, fear'd the reproaches 
ef thoſe perſons whoſe love and eſteem it 
moſt concern'd him to preſer ve. 


Tbheſe reflections threw: him into a me- 
lancholy, which all his endeavours, could 
not conceal from the penetrating eyes of 
his wife: ——ſhe begg'd to know the 
cauſe; —at. firſt he denied there was any, 
and affected a more chearful behaviour; 
but ſhe ſoon ſaw thro' the thin diſꝑuiſe, 
and; convinced that ſome latent grief 
prey d upon his heart, renew'd her 

ſſures. One day, when they were 
alone, ſhe threw her arms about his 
neck, and bathing his cheeks with tears, 
befeechtd; : conjur'd him by all the love 
he had profeſſed for her, not to yefuſe 
making her the partner of his ſorrew.— 
Overcome with this tenderneſs, he at laſt 
cried out. Oh f my dear, I have 
vrong'd you, — wrong d you beyond 
« forgiveneſs ! and can I be the reporter 
of my own tranſgreſſion? “I beheve ir 
among the things impoſſible,?repliedhe, 
for youto do wrong to any one; and am- 
ſure it is yet more fo for you to do any 
* thing which my love would not * 
vl e 
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He could reſiſt no longer, but after a 
few ſtruggles within himſelf, repeated to 
her the whole of his affairs he 
hſtened to him with attention, — ſeemed 
a little ſurpriz but difcover'd not the 
leaſt emotions either of grief or reſent- 
ment: — and when he had given over 
ſpeaking. ſaid to him, “ I confeſs; my 
* dear, that theſe: are misfartunes, yet 
cannot think them of ſufficient weight 
to depreſs your ſpirits in the manner 
* they have done.“ — How, my dear ! 
b he,—* Do you not conficer that 
5. by this curſed accident I am depriv'd of 
© the means, for ſome:timeatkaft, of ſup- 
< porting you in the manner I ought to 
$, do; and yon have a right to expect. when 
you made me happy in your pdſſeſbon'? 
We muſt lay don bur coach.) ——+ „ 
3 one h ima a teſiymed fel wind the 
1 · thut I have 10 
racer — on ſoſlittle jdyehas not ta 
be as well rontent with walking as with 
« ring. while 1 have yeu by my ſide? 
Ohl but? ue What will your 
„Eber farbe a f: n 
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ſoon coming out of it replied. As to 
my father, IK ̊ he looles upon-theſe 
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© the averſion he has to them may make 
him accuſe you of ſome imprudence; 
for which reaſon he ſhall not know of 
© it; — 1 have thoughtiof an xxpeurtnt 
+ that will ſolve all. Heavens !-ctied 
he, what expedient ? — Will not the 
very change in my way of living be- 
tray my folly to your father? '—— 1 
will tell you, my dear,“ anſwer'd' ſhe, 
we will quit this expenſive town and 
live at your country ſeat *till your/affairs 
are entirely clear'd.” 61997 2105 * 


I ſhould have informd my reader, that 
this lady had fo great an averſion to the 
country that before marriage ſhe Had 
exacted from him the moſt ſolemn promiſe 
never 46 take her down to' Wales; he 
could got, therefore, be otherwiſe chan 
amaz'd on hearing her make this offer. 
s [Sit poflible,* ſaid he, * that you can be 
in eatheft ?? — * Entirely fo ; anſwered 
ſhe; —* and- if you approve! itt wilt g 
5 to-morrow to my father, and tell him 
* thar 4 have à cufibfity e fee your 
$ eſtats, and will-pals oe time in Wales 
© for that purpoſe: he ill. not ſuſ- 
£ -pect the truth of what I ſay, and when 
we get there · I can pretetid to him by 
letters, that I like the place ſo) welb that 
s. I cannot think of: lekving it$—16 will 
* this misfortune be always a _ to 
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him and every one elſe you would con- 
ceal it from.“ J 


But can you, — can you, my dear,” 
ſaid he, not yet recovered from his con. 
ſternation, — can you reſolve to ab- 
* ſent yourſelf from your father, and all 
+ thole other relations to whom your 
company is ſo juſtly precious? — Can 
© you forego your native air, and quit 
all thoſe pleaſutes, thoſe: gay delights 
this town affords,' and which from 


your infancy you have been accuſtom'd 


to enjoy? Can you do this, and con- 
* ſent to live a voluntary exile- among 
* rocks and barren mountains? 


5 22 Without the leaſt reluctance, when 
* you are my guide and my companion; 
reſum'd ſne. Paint not, therefore, the 


* place of my retreat im any direful co- 
© lours;—I have already form'd. the moſt 
+ delightful idea of it: — I ſhall forget 


the muſic of the Opera, while attentive 
to the notes which Heaven has taught 
the little choriſters of the air; — the 
* friſking:; kids and ſportive lambk ins on 
*.the mountain tops, or courſing each 
other through the vales, will afford me 
more diverſion than all the Balls and 
Aſſemblies in the Hay- market; and the 
ſincere welcomes of our honeſt tenants 


and. 
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< and their ruddy dames, will pleaſe me 
much better than the unmeaning com- 
* pliments of fops and fools,” 


It was the huſband of this charming 
woman who was the relater of this ſtory 
to me; — he ſaid, that on hearing theſe 
expreſſions from her he was ſo overcome 
with rapture, that he could not forbear 
catching her in his arms, and crying out 
in the poet's words, 


„ Sure there is in :thee all we believe of 
Heaven, 3 "3 
Amazing brightneſs, purity, and love!“ 


She kept her promiſe in every particu- 
lar with the. ſame chearfulneſs ſhe had 
made it, and diſpatch'd every thin 
neceſſary for their departure with Does. 
expedition and alacrity, that in leſs than a 
week the happy pair ſet out for Wales. 
— On their arrival, the reſolution ſhe had 
taken to be pleaſed with whatever ſhe 
found there, render'd her ſo in reality; — 
the country, by degrees, became as agree- 
able to her as it had once been irk- 
ſome; and the remembrance of the noiſe 
and hurry of the town gave her rather a 
diſguſt than a deſire of returning to it: 
this ſhe not only declar'd, but teſtiſied by 
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requeſting her huſband to continue where 
they were after the mortgage was redeem- 
ed, which they ſtill do, coming only to 
London once in three ot four years, to viſit 
the kindred they have here; and their ſtay 
never exceeds 2 month or fix weeks at a 
time : — they are now the parents of a 
numerous offspring, and live bleſt in each 

other, Jov'd and reſpected by their neigh- 
bours, and almoſt ador'd by their tenants 

and 1 


I believe there is no wife but will 
aer the virtues of this lady; but if 
there are not ſome who do not endeavour 
to become her imitators in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as ſhall give them.an opportunity, 
my deſign in writing this ſect on will be 
wholly ruſtrated. 
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; TH 4 Sleeping in Different Beds; - | 


Doubt not but what I have to ſay on 
J chis head will be thought to deſerve 
the thanks of ſome;; and be as highly dif- 
a pprovꝰd by others. I wiſh the number 
of the latter does not by far exceed that 
of the former, but as I profeſs the utmoſt 
ſincerity thro! this whole work, and write 
for the common good of all, I ſhall freely 
give my opinion .-without any regard tb 
the favour or diſpleaſure of individuals. 
n 503 Wola 03 tet is BOT £ 
For a huſband and wife to ſleep in dif- 


ferent beds, except in caſe of indiſpoſition, 


would have, in ſomewhat leſs than an 
hundred years ago, rd ſo ſtrange a 
thing as to have occaſion'd many whiſpers 
and furmiſes on the cauſe; but tho? cuſtom 
has render'd it more familiar, I hope the 
day will never come when the example 
of a few, who would be thought more 
polite than their neighbours, ſhall have 
influence enough to introduce it as the 
general mode; for I am perfectly con- 
vinced, both from reflection and obſerva- 
tion, that a feparation of beds payes the 
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way for a ſeparation of hearts, — a ſepa- 
ration of Nen and at 21 a total ſe- 
Paration of, perſons . 


Such a propoſal coming fram a huſ- 
band would very ill agree Sith the fine 
Speeches and ,aflionate. declarations he 
made to his: — before marriage; and as 
it would give her juſt room to ſuſpect 
both his 2 and affectien, I think 
ſhe would be at liberty to reproach him 
for it, provided always that what ſhe ſays 
on that account, or indeed on any other, is 
accompanied with — manners, and ex- 
Prtiſed with:tendernots. 11. | 


But cho Iam 5 to allow the ir in- 
conſtancy and caprice of ſome men's 
nature makes them ſoon grow weary of 
an object they lately ſought after as their 
ſupremeſt happineſs, yet the ſhame. of 
being accuſed luck a diſpoſition fre- 
-quently reſtrains them from giving any 
glaring proofs of it; and I believe it will 
be found upon examination, the ladies, 
for the moſt part, are ho firſt een 
in this point. 


Nothing is more | os chin: for a 
wife, on having the leaſt piquant words 


with her huſband, to refuſe ſleeping with 
him that night; but this, methinks, is 
ſtrangely 


2 
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ſtrangely impolitic : — the reaſon of its 
being ſo is plain, and muſt be obvious to 
every one's capacity z — he either loves 
her, — or he does not leve her: -— if the 
former, his love will certainly be wean'd by 
this behaviour being frequently repeated; 
—and if the latter, it will give his indiffe- 
rence a good excuſe for continuing what ſhe 
begins; — ſo that which way ſoever his 
heart has been affected towards her, they will 
in time become entirely aliens to each other. 


I once knew a lady of no {mall condi- 
tion, who ſadly experienced the truth of 
what I am ſpeaking on, andinſtead of being 
as happy as fortune intended her, or as a 
woman could be, is now, thro? her own 
fault, diveſted of all the gay delights of 
life, and fills a mournful widow'd bed, her 
huſband yet alive.—The fact was this: 


e was young, vain, and capricious 
to an excel> when ſhe was firſt made a 
wite, nor did that name work any altera- 
tion in her humour: ſhe loved the 
perſon ſhe married; but thought ſhe might 
treat him, when her huſband, in the ſame 
manner-ſhe had done when her lover :— 
ſhe imagin'd that ſhe had his heart in 
chains, and took a pride in the exerciſe 
of her power. — It gave her an exqui- 
lite ſatisfaction to obſerve the melancholy 
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ſhe ſometimes involved him in by an af- 
fected reſerve, and the raptures he ex- 
preſſed when ſhe ſurprized him with a 
return of fondneſs. — Among the many 
ways with which ſhe tried his patience, 
ſhe often took it into her head to oblige 
him to lie in another chamber for two or 
three nights together, nor would receive 
him to her arms *till he had purchaſed 
the dear-bought bleſſing with vows, tears, 
and all the ſubmiſſions he had practiſed 
while making his addreſſes. 


ly, wn, ye + 


The affection he had for her was doubt- 
leſs very ardent and ſincere, and that ena- 
bled him to ſupport this behaviour much 
longer than any one, except herſelf, could 
have expected :—the love he had for her 
perſon, however, at laſt gave Way to the 
Juſt contempt he could not help feeling 
for her follies, which he reſolved no more 
to indulge, and alſo to lay hold of the firſt 
opportunity to let her know his mind. 


Tt was not long before ſhe preſented him 
with one, —and he then plainly told her, 
that he did not marry to be the dupe of 
any woman's idle whims ; — that he had 
been an als too long ;—and was both ſur- 
prized and aſhamed to think he had en- 1 
dured, even for twodays, ſuch ridiculous 

0 behaviour in a wife. 1 
The 
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The conſternation ſhe was in at hear- 
ing him ſpeak in terms to which ſhe had 
been ſo little accuſtom'd, and was ſo far 
from expecting from him, prevented her 
for ſome moments from making any re- 
ply; and when ſhe did, it was not to vin- 
dicate her conduct, or promiſe any amend- 
ment, but only to upbraid him with ſome 
of thoſe unmeaning proteſtations which 
men ordinarily make in their days of 
courtſhip. — He ſeemed quite unmoved 
at all ſhe ſaid, nor offered the leaſt inter- 
ruption; which enraging her the more, 
ſhe clinch'd her hands together in the 
extremeſt agony, crying out, —* Ungrate- 
* ful man! I could find in my heart to 
© make a vow never more to enter into 


© the ſame bed with you.” — On this he 


aſſumed a contemptuous ſmile, and re- 
Joined, — With all my heart, madam ; 
EAI ſhall never attempt to make you 
break your reſolution ; —— you have 
© accuſtom'd me ſo much to lie alone, 
that now I chuſe it' —— With theſe 
words he left the room haſtily ; — ſhe 
called to him to ſtay, but he regarded it 
not, and went directly out of the houſe. 


He came not home till very late that 
night; ſhe ſat up towait for him, and meet- 
ing him on the ſtair- caſe deſir'd to ſpeak 
with him ;—to which he reply'd, that it 
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was an improper hour to begin a conver- 

ſation, and added, that he would not be dil. 
turb'd; then turn'd from her, and went into 
that chamber which now he call'd his own. 


This vex'd, but did not humble ber; 
— ſhe had vanity enough to imagine it 
was only a ſudden ſtart of reſentment in 
him, which would ſoon be over ; but the 
time now arriv'd to cenvince her, that 111 
uviage will weary out the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ſion, and that love once driven from the 
breaſt is never to be recalld :—— There 
was indeed a motive for this change in 
Him, which ſhe as yet was far from ſul- 
pecting, but had compleated the work 


her follies had begun, 


One day when he was ſitting alone, 
reflecting how much he ſuffered from the 
unaccountable caprices of a wife from 
whom he had deſerved the beſt treat- 
ment, the chamber-maid came into the 
room were he was, for ſomething ſhe 
wanted; —the girl was very pretty, and 
it happened that he found ſomething in 
her at that inſtant which he had never 
taken notice of before: — he pulled her 
towards him and began to talk a little 
merrily to her, intending only to divert 
himſelf; but the anſwers ſne gave him 
were ſo ſtriking, that from the time the 
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liking he had for her preſently became 
more ſerious, and he afterwards neglected 
no opportunity of perſuading her to be 
his She had not virtue to 
reſiſt the offers he made; + he gained his 
point, and whenever he lay apart from 
his wife, ſhe ſupplied her place in his 
arms, as ſhe had done in his heart, 


Certain it is, that he had now mor 
than an indifference for his wife; the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a new object, who wanted 
neither beauty, wit, nor artifice to e 
gage him, quite effaced all the e 
he once had for the former, and nothing 
main'd but the cruel remembrance 0 — 
follies, which, while he continued to love 
her, had made him aſham'd of doing ſo. 


The next conference they had together 


ſerved rather to widen than make up the 
breach; nor did any of thoſe which after- 
wards 
days produce a better effect; ——he 
both ſeem'd, and really was, quite indif- 
ferent as to a reconciliation; and ſhe was 
too haughty to make the firſt overture, 
though, as ſhe has ſince confeſſed, ſhe 
paſſionately deſir'd 1 it. 


Things were in this ſituation 8 


them, when a ſervant having diſcoyer” d 
M 3 the 


paſſed between them for ſeveral - 
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the chamber-maid's intrigue with her 
maſter, acquainted her lady with it, and 
put her in a way how to ſurprize them; 
_— ſhe did fo, and the manner in which 
the behaved may eaſily be conceived. — 
Had the maid been within her react ſhe 
would doubtleſs have given her laſting 
marks of the fury ſhe was poſſeſſed of; 
but the girl was too well defended by 
her lover, who, after forcing his wife out 
of the room, made his footman procure 
two chairs, and went with his miſtreſs to 
a bagnio, where he ſtaid with her the re- 
maining part of the night, and the next 
morning placed her in handſome lodg- 
ings, with an aſſurance of ſupporting her 
in a manner agreeable to her wiſhes. 


After this no meaſures were obſerved 
between the wife and huſband ; ſhe 
{ſpared no revilings on his perfidy ; — he 
made ho excuſes for what he had done, 
but laid the blame wholly on her: 
there was not the leaſt interval of peace 
between them, — no order, — no decency 
preſerved ;—they feldom eat at the ſame 
table, — never flept in the ſame bed, nor 
ſpoke to each other but to exchangeaffronts. 


Their way of living together was ſoon 
no ſecret ; —— the friends on both ſides 
interpoſed their good offices; but finding 
* it 
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it impoſſible to bring about a reunion of 
their hearts, at laſt adviſed a * 
of their perſons : —- to this the huſband 
readily agreed, and the wife had too 
much pride to ſhew any deſire of con- 
tinuing with a man whom ſhe thought ſhe 
had ſo much reaſon to complain of. 


The ſame pride buoy'd up her ſpirits 
after their parting for ſome time ; but 
more ſerious reflection afterwards ſetting 
before her eyes, in their true light, the 
errors ſhe had been guilty of, threw her 
into a deep melancholy, which has ren- 
dered her fcarce to be known for what ſhe 


once was. 
- Thovgh it is certain that the conduct 
of this huſband has not been altogether ex- 
cuſeable; yer. it muſt alſo be acknowledg- 
ed, that the follies and inſufferable capri- 
ces of his wife were the original cauſe 
both of his fault and her misfortune; 


It is worthy the obſervation of every 
wife, that among all the follies this lady 
was guilty of, that of refuſing to flee 
with her huſband prov'd of the wo 
conſequence; and conſidering that tho? 
the ſame behaviour may not always draw 
on the ſame event, yet as the thing in it- 
ſelf is bad, and contrary to the marriage 
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inſtitution, it never can be attended with 


any good. 


Whenever J ice a huſband and wife 
Ive in different apartments, ſeldom meet 
but at the times of eating, and when the 
meal is over riſe and purſue their ſeveral 
inclinations, they appear to me' only as 
two tenants, or boarders, in one houſe; 
— not as perſons who are but one fleſh, 
and ought to have but one ſoul: — by 
what motive ſoever ſuch perſons were in- 
duced to enter into the marriage ſtate, 
they certainly deſire to be thought to live 
in a manner as little like it as they can. 


Methinks the cuſtom of lying apart is 


ſo much againſt the intereſt of the ladies, 
that I am amazed any one of them ſhould 
be inclined to promote it: if a wife 
has any remonſtrances to make to her 
huſband, — any boon to entreat of him, 
what time ſo proper as the filent night, 


when ſhe has him entirely to herſelf, ſe- 


cure from all the interroptions, buſineſs, 


and diſtractions of the day, and ſhe has a 
full opportunity to urge all the arguments 
the can, and by her endearments to win 
him to attention? 


I would not have any body infer from 


this, that I am recommending, according 


tO 
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to the trite phraſe, a curtain- lecture z — 
no, — I look on the bed as a place very 
improper for altercations, - all there 
ought to be peace and harmony; but 1 
could wiſn that every pair, bound by the 
ſacred laws of marriage, would endeavour 
to live as near as poſſible to the intention 
of it, and to think it their happineſs, as 

it is undoubtedly their duty, to be as in- 
ſeparable as circumſtances will admit; — 
this would be doing honour to the ſtate, 
and anſwer to the beautiful deſcription 
given of it by Milton in theſe lines: 


Hail wedded love! myſterious law ! true 
« ſource 
Of human offspring.! ſole propriety | 
In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe ! 
Ey thee adult'rous luſt was | Jriv'n from 


© man 
Among the beſtal herds to range ; by 
© thee 4 
0. 10 ounded in reaſon, loyal, ouſt, and 
pure, 


© Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were 
« known! _— 7 N 

« Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets!” 

Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here 
lights 

His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple 
, wings; f . 
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Here reigns and revels ; not in the bought 
© ſmile 

© Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unindear'd, 

© Caſual fruition ; nor in court amours, 

« Mix'd dance, or wanton maſk, or mid- 
night ball, 

© Or ſerenade, which the ſtarv'd lover 
* ſings | 

To his proud fair, beſt anſwer'd with 
© diſdain.” 


rem. 


What Sort of Behaviour will beft become a 

Wife when finding that her Huſband har- 
* bours any unjuſt Suſpicions of ber Vir- 
tue. 


1 Think there can happen but very few 
1 circumſtances in the conjugal ſtate, 
which more ſeverely try the patience of 
a woman, than to have her virtue unjuſtly 
ſuſpected by her huſband. —Jealouſy is 
the worſt poiſon of the mind; and when 
a man is once infected with it, he is 
capable of exerciſing no one domeſtic 
quality, nor can any one live at 

eaſe in ſo unhappy a ſtate as to be within 
the reach of his influence ; — he looks 
| on 
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on every man that comes into his houſe 
as an invader of his honour, and on every 
woman as an agent for that purpoſe :— 
whatever ſervants he keeps he makes ſo 
many ſpies on the conduct of his wife; 
and on their not being able to bring him 
the intelligence he wants, accuſes them 
of being brib'd by her, and in a combi- 
nation to deceive him. | 


A man of this diſpoſition will not ſuffer 
himſelf to judge, compare, or weigh the 
reaſon of things; but, wholly govern'd 
by the mad fury that poſſeſſes him, turns 
all he ſees or hears into freſh matter for 
diſtruſt : — as 1 remember to have ſome- 


where read, 


© His wild imagination gives the dye, 
As all looks yellow to a jaundic'd eye,” 


A woman who is fo unfortunate to 
have ſuch a huſband, finds it very diffi- 
cult what method of behaviour to purſue ; 
— her careſſes he imputes to artifice, — 
her reſerve to diſlike : if ſhe ſeems 
chearful, ſhe has attracted ſome new ad- 
mirer ;— if ſerious, taken up with the 
thoughts of an abſent lover : if ſhe 
bears with patience his unjuſt reproaches, 
it is her guilt that keeps her ſilent ;— if 
ſhe reſents, ſhe is harden'd in her crime : 
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—if negligent in her dreſs, ſhe takes no 
pains to pleaſe him ;——if curious, it is 
to charm ſome other man ;——1 fine, 
that there is nothing ſhe can ſay or do 
that does not ferve, ſome way or other, 
to increaſe his diſcontent. 


Jealouſy, however, is not the ſame in 
all huſbands : one ſhall imagine that 
every man who looks upon his wite has 
a criminal deſign againſt her virtue 
another centers the whole force of his ſuſ- 
picions on a ſingle, object; — both theſe 
are bad enough. In the firſt caſe I 
know of no remedy to.preſeribe for the 
ſuffering wife, but to ſupport his injuſtice 


with as much temper as ſhe can till youth | 


and bloom are gone, and age and wrinkles 
come to her relief; but in the latter, a 
prudent management may contribute 
much towards rendering her ſituation leſs 


perplexing, if not entirely ealy. 1 


As in phyſical. caſes the cure of the 
diſeaſe lies chiefly in the knowledge of 
the cauſe, ſo when ſhe has once diſcoyer'd 
the perſon whom her huſband looks upon 
with this evil eye, ſhe muſt: by all means 
refrain going to any place which ſhe 
knows is frequented by him, and allo be 
cautious to avoid making the leaſt men- 
tion of him in the preſence of hes Iu 
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band; becauſe the leaſt favourable word, 

how much ſoever he may deſerve it, will 
be interpreted by her tyrant as the over- 
flowings of her love for him; and if, 

on the contrary, ſhe ſpeaks with indiffe- 
rence or contempt, what ſhe ſays. will 
paſs with him as a veil to cover her too 
much affection; ſo true is this ſenti- 
ment of Shakeſpear, 


— * Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong 
* As proofs in Holy Writ.“ 


But ſuppoſe the ſuſpected perſon to be 
one with whom her huſband is intimate, 
or has buſineſs with, and comes often 
to their houſe, as ſuch a thing very often 
happens, ſhe _ then behave alto- 

ther according to my directions; yet 

e may notwithſtanding do ſo in part; 
— ſhe may forbear eyer ſpeaking of him 
when — 2. and if ſhe cannot always 
find an excuſe for keeping out of the 
room where he has been introduced, ſhe 

at leaſt haye recourſe to her work- 

av Le and ſeem to have her thoughts 
= eyes wholly taken 1 with what ſhe 
is about. w 


But as there are always as many diffe- 


rene circumſtances to occaſion jealouſy as 
0 g there 
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there are perſons inflam'd with that per- 
nicious paſſton, it is impoſſible to form 
any fummary of advice that may be of 
ſervice in each particular caſe ; I muſt 
therefore leave it to the diſcretion of 
every woman to act in ſuch a faſhion as 
the experience ſhe has of her huſband's 
humour ' may give her reaſon to think 
will be moſt likely to ſucceed ; and only 
ſay in general, that as I hope ſhe will 
regulate her conduct ſo as to give him 
no canſe to complain of it ; ſhe will alſo, 
when finding herſelf unjuſtly ſuſpected, 
never fly into extravagancies, nor give 
any violent marks of her reſentment ; for 
clamour and loud words neither become 


the character of a wife, nor will avail to 


gain the point ſhe aims at. 


I heard a pleaſant ſtory of a lady who, 
on her huſband's firſt teſtifying ſome ap- 
prehenſions of her liking another better 
than himſelf, . pretended to fall into a 
violent fit of laughter, — and then taking 
him round the neck, ſaid to him, 
© Take care, my dear, that you do not 
© make me vain. I now think myſelf 
both happy and honour'd in being your 
* wife; but if you are jealous of me I 
_ © ſhall imagine there is ſomething ex- 

* traordinary in me; —— for you know 

.* waat the Poet ſays, 
EQ All 


« All precious things are ſtill poſſeſs'd with 
« fear,” 


I was told that, by this merry method, 
which ſhe conſtantly. purſued whenever 
ſhe perceived in him any indications 
of jealouſy, by degrees ſhe not only 
cur'd him entirely of that paſſion, but 
alſo became more endear'd to him by her 
wit and humour, 


This, however, would not have the 
ſame effect with a man of a ſour and 
crabbed diſpoſition, but ſhe doubtleſs was 
well acquainted with the nature of the 
metal ſhe had to work upon ; and that is 
what I would perſuade every wife to 
ſtudy, not only in this, but every other 
reſpect. | 


SECT. 
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SECT. X. 


| The great Indiſcretion of raking too Re 


Notice of the unmeaning or tranſient 
Gallantries of a Huſband, _ 


| HO J never could find out by the 
laws of marriage, that a huſband 

was any ways entitled to greater liberties 
on the ſcore of gallantries than his wife; 
yet cuſtom immemorial, even thoſe king- 
doms moſt favourable to women, allows, 
that what paſſes. only for good breeding 
and politeneſs in the ane, in the other 1 is 
e oor Pn if no worſe, 


This, firſt, ſeems 2 partiality on the 
ſide of the men, and I have heard ſome 
ladies who have been free enough to com- 
plain of it; — they ſay, that what is a real 
error in the one ſex ought likewiſe to be 
deem'd ſo in the other, and cry out with 


Jane Shore in the play, — How unjult it 
is, that | 


© Such is the fate unhappy women find, 
And ſuch the curſe entail'd upon our kind, 
That man, the lawleſs libertine, may rove 
Free, and unqueltion'd thro' the wilds of 
love; 
Bound 
"if 
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© Bound by no precept, nor conhn'd by 
rule, 

While woman, Senſe and Nature's eaſy 
fool, 

If poor weak woman chance to go, 

© aſtray, 

If ſtrongly charm'd ſhe leaves the 

© thorny way, 

And in the ſofter parts of - pleaſure |. 


* 


on 


© ſtray, 
© Ruin enſues, reproach, and endleis: 
© ſhame, 
And one falſe ſtep entirely damns her 
© fame: 
© In vain with tears the loſs ſhe may 
vag deplore, s 
In vain look back to what ſhe was 
© before, 
s She ſets, like ſtars that fall, to aw 
more! 4 


But notwithſtanding that what is con- 
demnable i in the one ſex, cannot, by mode 
or practice, be made praiſe-worthy in the 
other; yet the difference of education, 
and ſome other cauſes which might be 
aſſign'd, render many things becoming, 
enough in a man which would * highly 
diſgraceful in a woman. = 


A woman would make but an odd 


figure at the head of a regiment, or the 
deck 
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deck of a ſhip; — nor. would it be leſs 


abſurd for a man to be found making his 
own ſhirts, or tying with great nicety the 
ribband of his ſword-knot ; yet could it 
not properly be call'd a vice if ſhe aſſum'd 
the character of a colonel or an admiral; 
or he that of a ſempſtreſs or mil- 
liner; yet would it be a very great fault 
in both, as it is acting contrary to the 
deſigns of Nature, who by forming the one 
ſex hardy and robuſt, and the other de li- 
cate and tender, plainly ſhews what fort 
of exerciſes ſhe meant them to be em- 
ploy'd in, | 


But to come more cloſely to the point, 
from-whichlT have a little deviated, without 
intending to do ſo.—In the affair of love, 
tho* that paſſion is mutually implanted in 
both ſexes, yet it doubtleſs is more natural 
and becoming in the male to make the 
firſt declaration, as they are leſs timid and 
more warm by conſtitution ; — this they 
are early inſtructed in, and before arrived 
at perfect manhood, begin to practiſe 
amorous glances, tender phraſes, and the 
whole art of courtſhip on every pretty 
girl they ſee; which by the time they 
are grown up becomes ſo habitual], that 
whether with or without feeling a real 
paſſion, they cannot forbear continuing a 
ſhew of it as long as they live, _ 
. | e 
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The caſe being truly thus, I would 
not have a wife expect that a man will 
think himſelf obliged, becauſe he is her 
huſband, to refrain from all gallantries with 
others; — no, — he will perhaps ſay ſoft 
things, — write paſſionate letters, — com- 
poſe verſes, and make preſents to a wo- 
man whom he may think worthy of his 
devoirs, and ſometimes merely to ſhew 
his own wit; all this he may certainly 
do without having the leaſt defign to 
wrong his wife, and it would, therefore, 
be the higheſt imprudence in her to re- 
ſent it. 


I am very ſenſible that on reading this 
Pages many a woman will cry out, <— 

hen a man behaves in this manner, who 
knows but that the paſſion he at firſt but 
counterfeits may in time be converted 
into reality ? —To which I anſwer, — that 
the ſureſt way of turning the jeſt into 
earneſt is for his wife to make a ſerious 
matter of it, and render herſelf leſs agree- 
able by reproaches and ill-humour. 


IL once had the pleaſure of knowing a 
lady, who on this occafion had recourſe to 
a ſtratagem no leſs witty in the contrivance 
than it was happy in the ſucceſs ; — it 
was this :—Perceiving her huſband, who 

was 
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was a man of great gaiety among the wo- 
men, diſcover'd ſomewhat of a more than 
ordinary attachment to one in particular; 
in order to divert it, and divide his incli- 
nations, if he really had any to her preju- 
dice, was continually inviting to her houſe 
all choſe of her female friends who were 
remarkable for any fine quality, either of 
mind or body; — ſhe made her huſband 
take notice of the beauty of one, — the 
exquilite ſhape of another,— the wit and 
ipirit of the third, and expatiated on their 
ſeveral perfections in the moſt pathetic 
terms: — this had fo good an effect as to 
efface by degrees, all the impreſſion the 
firſt object had made on him, and at the 
ſame time convinced her that he had no 
ſettled love for any one but herſelf. 


There are a thouſand pretty ways by 
which a woman may endeavour to weaken 
the too great liking her huſband may 
have conceived of another, none of which 
bid ſo little fair for ſucceſs as that 
purſued by moſt wives, upbraiding him 
with inconſtancy and perfidy, and railing 
at and affronting the object of his real or 
imagin'd inclinations; | 


I would therefore have every wife re- 
flect, that ſuch a behaviour may render 


her ſo diſguſtful to her huſband, and ſo 
much 
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much hated by her ſuppoſed ill-treated - 
rival, that in mere revenge they may 
agree together to make her, in fact, as 
unhappy as ſhe only feared to be, and 
otherwiſe never might have been, 


K , ae LOTTO TITEL 
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The Manner of ſupporting the DeteFion of 
a Huſband's Falſhood. 
ER E may be, and I hope are 

many wives, who will not think 
the hints I have given for their con- 
duct, either impracticable or unworthy 
of them to purſue; but I come now 
to a point which I am afraid will re- 
quire a greater force of perſuaſion than 
1 can boaſt of to reconcile : it is in- 
deed a circumſtance which at once at- 
tacks the pride, the love, and the intereſt 
of a wife; — and, it muſt be confeſſed, 


is above all others that can befal in mar- 
riage the leaſt ſupportable. 


What I mean is the detection of a huſ- 
band's falſhood ; ——it too often happens, 
that not the moſt violent paſſion before 
marriage, —— not the ſolemn vow made 
before the Holy Altar, — not the beſt 

qualities 
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qualities of an amiable and endearing wife, 
are ſufficient either to defend the roving 
heart of man from receiving the im- 
preſſion of a new object, nor hinder him 
from taking all the methods in his power 
for the gratification of his lawleſs flame. 


A change of this nature can ſeldom be 
wrought in the heart without diſcovering 
itſelf in the behaviour; — a man who 
has ſtrongly in his head the idea of an 
abſent woman, can ſcarce difſemble ſo well 
with the preſent, but that a wife who 
loves him may eaſily perceive the diffe- 
rence between a real and a counterfeited 
tenderneſs. 


Certain it is, that ſuch a ſhock cannot 
be ſuſtain'd without an infinity both of 
grief and reſentment ; yet would it be a 
very great indiſcretion in her to make 
ſhew of either; — ſhe ought rather to 
play the deceiver in her turn, and to take 
no leſs pains to conceal her ſuſpicions 
from him, than he does to conceal the 
cauſe he gives her for them. 


To reproach his inconſtancy, and ac- 
cuſe him of having entertain'd a paſſion 
for ſome new object, without any other 
proof of it than barely his coldneſs to 
herſelf, muſt, in all probability, produce 

t 
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. theſe three bad effects: — firſt, it would 
expoſe her to his contempt ; — ſecondly, 
it would give him a pretence for abſent- 
ing himſelf from home more than ever; 
— and thirdly, it would make her rival, 
who perhaps always receives him with a 
ſmile, {till dearer to him. Toes 


If chance, or any other means, ſhould 
bring her to a full detection of his crime, 
it will even then be the moſt prudent 
ſtep ſhe can take to let him think ſhe is 
entirely ignorant of it; and in order to 
prevent him from having any apprehen- 
fions of a diſcovery, ſhe ſhould behave 
towards him with more tenderneſs than 
before, and double all her former aſſidui- 
ties about him; this may poſlibly 
awaken in him a due ſenſe of his error in 
wronging ſo excellent a wife; and if 
not ſo, it will at leaſt engage him to treat 


her with all the outward demonſtrations 
of affection. 


A wife had need to be extremely cau- 
tious not to afford her huſband the leaſt 
excuſe for a decreaſe of that paſſion he 
once had for her moſt men are apt 
to put pillows under their elbows when 
transferring their deſires from one woman 
to another; and believe, perhaps, more than 


their 
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their creed, what the moſt amorous of 
our Engliſh poets, Mr, Cowley, ſays on 
this occaſion : 


The world's a fcene of changes, and to 
© be 

< Conſtant, in nature were inconſtancy ; 

For *twere to break the laws herſelf has 


© made. 
Our ſubſtances themſelves do fleet and 
fade: | 
The moſt fix'd being ſtill does move and 
cf , . 
4 Swift as the wings of time tis meaſur'd 
4 AH 
T' imagine then that love ſhould never 
© ceaſe, 
© Love, which is but the ornament of 
© theſe, | 
Were quite as ſenſeleſs, as to wonder 
« why 
© Beauty and colour ſtay not when we 
die. | 


There are men who 'can have no 
ſettled affection for any woman, yet are 
eager to enjoy, without diſtinction, every 
one they find ready to acquieſce to their 

deſires. ſuch caſual amours are no 
ſooner begun than ended, leaving only a 
little ſmoke behind, which it is beſt to 
| let 
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det diſſipate of itſelf ? and it would be 
great — in a wife to enter into any 
altercations with her huſband on a thing 
which before The ean accuſe him with he 
eee * 


1 i. doubtleſs a very great gictoreags 
for a woman to gs d of a vague 
and wandering Mipoftion — ſome, 
however, have made themſelves pretty 
eaſy under it, as I am convinced of by 
the account I had-of a fact well known in 
the county where it r 
Rory this 


_ A' gentleman of a very ancient family 
and conſiderable eſtate, was married to a 
Jlady of beauty, wit, virtue, and good 
humour; but though he Knew and ac: 
knowledged the merits of his wife, yet 
he was a man of ſo deprav'd a taſte, chat 
the moſt dirty dowdy he could pick up 


frequently MT her e wichin bl 
arms. 


It happen nd Ad they Aal at their 
<country-ſear, that riding one morning to 
take the air, as was his uſual cuſtom, he 
met a ragged country wench, with a pair 
of wallets, or coarſe linen b „ thrown 
over her ſhoulder ; — he ſtopp'd his 
horſe, and aſk'd what ſhe had got there ; 
— to which ſhe reply'd, with a low 
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curtſy after, her faſhion, chat it was 
broken victuais, — that her mother and 
ſhe had no ſuſtenancę but what they, got 
from the charity of the cooks at great 
gentlemen's houſes, and that ſhe was, now 
going home with what they had given 
ber. Tou need not be in haſtd, I 
< ſuppoſe, ſaid he ʒ — if you will go gvith 
me into yonder field, L. will give pen 
ſomething to buy, you a nE gown,” - | 


The poor girl needed not much per- 
ſuaſion to bring her to conſent; on Which 
he alighted from his horſe and threw the 
bridle over a hedge-ſtake, and the girl at 
the ſame time hung her bags on the pum- 
mel of the ſaddle, to prevent their coming 
to any harm, — then follow'd the gentle- 
man a little way out of the road, where 
they 0 commenced and finiſh'd their 
amour. on FB ot nme 0 A 


The horſe not liking his fitvation, 
found means to get looſe, and ran directly 
home ; — the lady by chance was at the 
window when he came galloping into the 
court-yard.; — ſhe was at firſt a little 
frighted to ſee him without his rider; but 
rceiving the bags, call'd to have them 
rought to her, and on their being ſo, was 


= 


net long at a loſs to gueſs the meaning of 


this adventure. 


She 
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dhe then order'd the cook to empty the 
wallets, and put whatever ſhe found in 
them into a clean diſh, and ſend it up in 
the firſt courſe that day at dinner 
which accordingly was done. 


The huſband on miſſing his horſe 
walk'd home, and brought with him two 
neighbouring gentlemen whom he acci- 
dentally met with in, his way; but theſe 
gueſts did not prevent the lady from proſe- 
cuting her intention; — the beggar's pro- 
viſion was ſet upon the table,. remnants 
of ſtale fowls, — bones half -pick*d, — 
pieces of beef, — mutton, — lamb, «— 
veal, with ſeveral lumps of bread, promiſ- 
cuouſiy huddled together, made a very 
comical appearance ;— every one preſent- 
ly had their eyes upon this difh ;, and the 
huſband, not knowing what to make of it, 
cried out pretty haſtily, — What's this? 
What have we got here? — To which 
the lady with the greateſt gaiety replied, 
It is a new - faſhion Olio, my dear; — it 
E wants no variety; I think there is a little 
* of every thing, and I hope you will 
beat heartily of it, as it is a diſh of your 
* own providing,” 


The ſignificant ſmile which accompa- 
nied theſe laſt words, as well as the tone 
of voice in which they were ſpoke, make 
ing him remember where the girl had 

N 2 hung 
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hung her wallets, threw him into a good 
deal of confuſion; which ſhe 'perceiving, 
order'd the diſn to be taken away, and 
ſaid, I ſee you do not like it, my dear, 
therefore when next you go to market 
pray be a better caterer. * For- 
give this, cried he, and I promiſe-never 
<.to go to any ſuch markets more.” 


The gentlemen found there was ſome 
myſtery in all this, but would not be fo 
free as to deſire an explanation. —When 
dinner was over, however, and the lady, 
after behaving the whole time-with all the 
chearfulneſs imaginable, had retir'd to 
leave them to their -bottle, the -huſband 
made no ſcruple of relating to them by 
what means his table had been furniſh'd 
with a diſh of ſo particular a kind; at 
which they laugh'd very heartily, and 
would have done ſo much more, it their 
admiration of the lady's wit and good 
bumour had not almoſt entirely engroſs'd 


their attention, 


It is nevertheleſs impoſſible for all the 
fortitude a woman can be poſſeſs'd of to 
enable her to bear this diſpoſition in 3 
huſband without feeling ſome ſecret un- 
eaſineſs ;— yet the trial is infinitely more 
ſevere when he devotes himſelf entirely 
to one; becauſe his heart then goes _ 

| $ 
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his perſon, — is totally eſtrang'd, — and 
if we may believe Mr. Dryden, 


© To love once paſt we cannot backward 
move.“ 


This is a terrible circumſtance, indeed; 


E but tears and upbraidings, grief and 
rage, are equally in vain; and as I have 
already taken notice, will only ſerve to 
widen the breach between them z—all ſhe 
can do is to endeavour to make home as 


pleaſing to him as poſſible, -— to ſtifle all 


her ſighs, — and conceal the agonies of- 
a bleeding, breaking heart beneath a face 
of {miles 3: a leſſon difficult to be put 
in practice, yet the only one that affords 
the leaſt proſpect of reclaiming him, or of 
triumphing over her rival in his affec- 
tions. 


e e- -f. u. 
S. E. e T.. 


be Weakneſs of complaining of a Huſband 


to Relations. 


i is a cuſtom very prevalent among 
the women, that on the leaſt offence, 
whether real or imaginary, given them 
by a huſband, they immediately run to a 
father, mother, or whoever is their next 
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of kin, and make heavy complaints of 
their ill uſage ; — theſe often take u 
them to talk to him upon it, and admoniſh 
him to regulate his behaviour for the fu - 
ture in a better manner. 


But of all the methods a wife can take 
for the redreſs of any grievance her huſ- 
band may lay her under, ' this is beyond 
_ diſpute the moſt unlikely to ſucceed; and 
ſhe who entertains the leaſt hope of hav- 
ing her condition amended by it, muſt be 
— acquainted with the nature of man- 

ind. | 


Man, generally fpeaking; for there is 
no rule that will not admit of ſome ex- 
ceptions, is in his diſpoſition havghty, 
fizrce, untractable; — it is fear alone 
whi-h, while a minor, keeps him in ſub- 
jection to parents, governors, or guar- 
dians z — when arriv'd at maturity, if 
no apprehenſions of being hurt by his 
diſobedience prevent hin, he grows 
inſolent, above controul, and thinks 
Himſelf at liberty to act as his own judg- 
ment ſhall direct. — How then can it be 
expected he will ſubmit to any remon- 
ſtrances made to him by the kindred of 
his wife? No; if guilty of the faults he 
is accuſed of, ſuch lectures will rather har- 
den him to perſiſt in them; and if not al- 
ready guilty, make him become ſo _ 
6. | t ro? 
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thro” obſtznacy — moft huſbands are Al- 
manzors in this point, and my with that 


imaginary hero, 


And theſe things 1 will do, becauſe I 
dare.“ 


Indeed 1 Know of no one weakneſs a 
woman can poſſibly fall into, which ſo 
aſſuredly loſes her the affection, the re- 
ſpect, and every proof even of the good- 
nature of her huſband, than this of expo- 
ling him to her friends: — the ſofteſt, 
beſt- conditionꝰd man will not endure 1t;— 
he will be apt to tell his wife that he will 
not be tutor d Iike a ſchool-· boy; and that 


be; did not marry her to. be under the go- ö 


vernment of her kindred; in fine, it 
will turn all the ſweetneſs of bis temper 
into ſournefſs; all his love into indit- 
ference, if not hatred; all his eſteem 
into contempt, and all his complaiſance 


5 auſterity * Pee viſnneſs. 


any As this is. a rock on "which 1 1s. many 
women have hip wreck*'d the whole, hap- 
4 1 of their ves I would earn eſtly ex- 

ort e to forbear ever touching on 
thay dan 5 . h — hays ſeen 
mag, inſtances of this kind, but never 


yet ound one byſba and 412 was either 
prevented from falling into errors, or re- 
torm'd from them, by his wife's having 

N 4 recourie 
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recourſe for that purpoſe to any other than 
himſelf; and that ſne can only hope it by 
gentle means, as has been already more 
than once obſerved on particular occa- 
lions. LS 9274-90. 7 


It would be eaſy for me ta produce 
many examples of the terrible conſe- 
quences that have ſometimes attended 
tuch a behaviour in a wife, among which 
the ruin of her own and huſband's peace 
is not the leaſt; eternal diſſention be- 
tween the families of both, — implacable 
revenge, quarrels, and blood-ſhed have 
not ſeldom been the dire event. 
But it is hard, will ſome women ſay, 
to bear the ill- treatment of a huſband 
without complaining; and to whom 
ſhould we complain but to thofe whoſe 
nearneſs of blood will make them pity 
the injuries we ſuſtain, and do all they 
can for our redreſs? — To which I muft 
reply, that it is beſt, not to complain at 
all, but much the worſe to do it to kin- 
dred: — complaints to indifferent per- 
ſons, if hot repeated to the huſband, 
can only do no good; but thoſe made 
to kindred will always do” much hurt, 
and may bring on whatever has the 
name, or can be conceived of mil- 
_ chief, Fr 1 As 3 | 7 i : 
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I cannot help acknowledging, that 
when the heart is- over-burthen'd with 
ſome great affliction, the weight is ſome- 
what lighten d by revealing it; and as 
there is none more inſupportable than 
that which is occafion'd by the bad uſage 
of a huſband, it is not to be wonder'd at 
if the ſuffering wife ſeeks ſome eaſe from 
the pity of a Fichful friend; — but then 
it behoves her to be extremely careful 
that the perſon be truly ſuch whom ſhe 
makes choice of for her confidante, — 
one whoſe diſcretion and ſecrecy ſhe 
has experienced, and who ſhe is well 
aſſur'd will never repeat to her huſband, 
or any other, what ſhe diſcloſes ; — on 
the boſom of fuch a one, if ſuch a one 
ſhe can find, ' ſhe fafely may peur ont 
the anguiſh of her ſoul ; --- but as per- 
fons of this turn are pretty ſcarce, if 
none among the worthy few fall to her 
Hare of acquaintance, I muſt again ad- 
viſe her to keep her grief concealed, 
and wait with as much ' patience as ſhe 
can, ?rill time, and her huſband's long 
experience of her virtue and integrity,. 
ſhall bring him to a better way of think 
ing, and gratitude ah wenden, at hf. 
compel him to be juſt- e 463% 
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SECT. 1 : 


The Method which a Wife is Ae, to 
late, after lalouring for à long Time 
under a Complication of all manner / Il. 

| eg from ber Hausband. 


AM ſorry to ſay, that tho' a woman 

mould — able to fullfil, with the ut- 
moſt exact neſs, all the duties of a wife, 
and which I have endeavour'd in this: 
little treatiſe to remind her of, yet ſhe 
may not always meet with a due return 
from her ungrateful. buſband 3 - but, on 
the contrary, is treated the worſe by him 
for her virtue, becauſe: conſcious he cats 
neg treat her lo wh as ſhe deſerves. . 


Some men ave born with ſoch vicious 
propenſities, are ſo reſolute in the purſuit 
of their own head - ſtrong inclinations, 
and withal of fo harſh-and rugged a na- 
ture, ſo inflexible to obligations, that 
they are equally incapable of being awed 
by the juſt cenſure of the world, or h'd 
by all the proofs of love and tenderneſs 
chat can be given by a chaſte, gangs 
and endearing, wife. 


Ihe 
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She muſt, however, in ſpite of the little 
hope ſhe ſees of a reformation, ſpare no- 
— for that purpoſe: — If the love of 
play be his predominant paſſion, in order 
to ſave him from the deſtructive arts of a 
public gaming - table, ſhe muſt make fre- 
quent parties for that amuſement at home: 
— If addicted to drinking, ſhe muſt take- 
care to have his cellar well ſtor'd with the: 
beſt and richeſt wines, and never ſeem 
averſe to any company he ſhall. think fit: 
to entertain: — If fond of women, ſhe- 
muſt endeavour to convince him that the- 
virtuous part of the ſex are capable of 
being as agreeable companions as thoſe of 
the moſt looſe principles; — and this, not 
by arguments, for thoſe he will not liſten 
to; — but by. getting often to her houſe, 
the moſt witty, gay, and ſpirited of her 
acquaintance, who will fing, dance, tell, 
pleaſant ſtories, and take all the freedoms. 
that innocence allows. — To conclude, 
— ſhe muſt humovr all his inclinations, 
— fall in with all his paſſions, and neg- 
tet nothing that may ſerve to make his. 
home more pleaſing to hun than any 

other place. | 


But if, after having eſſay'd all. poſſible 
methods of reclaiming him, ſhe finds the 
attempt in vain ;—— if he prefers a hog- 
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trough to a well decorated table; —— if 
he is never happy but in a gaming-houſe, 
a tavern or a brothel; if he ſquanders 
the fortune ſhe has a right to ſhare ; if he 
deſpiſes her kindneſs, repulſes her careſſes, 
maltreats her perſon, and fo diſtracts her 
underſtanding, that ſhe has cauſe to fear 
will render her unable to perform the 
duties owing from her either to Heaven 
or earth, it is my. opinion that ſhe then 
may begin to think. af extricating herſelf | 
from ſuch a maze of. perplexities; ——— 
which, as it can be done by no other 
way than a ſeparation, it. is to that ſhe 
mult have recourſe. 


The parting of a huſband and wife has: 
indeed a horrible ſound, when we conſider 
the anathema: pronouced againſt al] at- 
tempts to put aſunder perſons joined by 
God; yet when the devil has taken ſuch 
full poſſeſſon of the one, that the- other is 
in danger of being contaminated with his 
crimes, I cannot think but that the in- 
nocent will eaſily find abſolution tor break- 
ing ſo unnatural a conjunction. 


It is not a thing, however, that ſhe- 
ought to refolve upon with too much 
Precipitation, nor put in practice of: her 
own head: — — in this cale, and in this 
ones ſhe mult lay open to the. grave and 
TOE. ꝑru- 
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prudent part of her family the injuries 
ſhe has ſuſtained, and the little proba. 
bility there is of her condition being 
ever made more eaſy by the change 
of her huſband's conduct; and it is by 
them ſhe ought to be inſtructed how to 
proceed in making the beſt terms ſhe can 
for herſelf: — then, as concerning the 

lawfulneſs of what ſhe is about, it would 
be - well to conſult ſome reverend and 
- worthy divine of the church, whoſe advice 
and approbation might not only ſatisfy 
whatever ſcruples ſhould hereafter riſe in 
her own mind, but alſo vindicate her re- 
putation to the worlc. | 


YOOOOOCCOCICOCOCOOOC 


S Ber. 
How a Woman ought to /behave when 
in a State of Separation from her Haſ- 
band. ' 


1 Have not yet done with my charge: 
—— a wife is ſtill a wife, tho* parted 
from her huſband ; nor is ſhe by that ſe- 
paration diſengaged from all the duties of 
her matrimonial covenant, though ſhe is 
from ſome of them ; — I muſt therefore 
ut her in remembrance, that her hulſ- 
band is ſtill the man to whom before the 


altar ſhe promiſed love, -honour, = 
obe- 
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Abedience; and though. by his unwarthy 
behaviour he has forkcired all title to the 
two former of theſe. injunctions, and by 
the articles of ſeparation ſhe is totally 
freed from the laſt, yet would it be al- 
together unbecoming of her prudence or 
her virtue to expreſs any hatred of his 
perſon, or to be guilty of any thing to 
diſhonour him. 


Whenever any mention is made in her 
preſence of his faults, it will look well 
an her to endeavour at giving a different 
turn to the converſation; bur if this can- 

not be done, and the finds herſelf obliged 
£0 make ſome anſwer to what is ſaid, ſhe 
ought to expreſs herſelf with extreme 


modeſty on that fcore, —— never railing, 
nor ſeeming to take the leaſt ſatisfadtion 
in hearing others do ſo. 


On being told he is fallen into any 
misfortune, it is ſtill her duty to lament 
it, and to do whatever is in her power 
For his relief and conſolation. — I do not 
mean by going in perſon to him; for that 
would be of no real ſervice, but perhaps 
the contrary, by occafioning altercations 
which might add to their mutual diſquiet; 
but by employing the interceſſion of her 
friends, or her own tongue and pen in his 
| . | behalf, 


. 


75 
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Thus much I' think * eb Kirk, + — 

1 cote no] to What regards her own 
Character in the world. I would have 
her oonſid et that it would be highly in- 
conſiſtehr with her ipreſont unhappy fitua- 
tion to indulge herſelf in any of thoſe 
pleaſures ſhe- was actuſtomed: to take, 
and became her very well when- under 
dhe protection of a huſband ;- but would 
now, though never o innocent in them- 
ſelves, expoſe her to ill natured reflec- 
tions, ard deen encourage many at- 
tempts upon virtue > men of amo- 
rous inclinations. | 


1 would adviſe her ber to go into 
che country, or | board” with ſome grave 
relation in town, if convenience permits; 
— if not, to live extremely retired how- 
ever, and be cautious: even in the mi- 
nuteſt articles of life 5——ſhe ſhould keep 
Jittle 23 ſeldom go abroad, 
dreſs very y Plain „and never in the heig ht 
of the faſhion. All theſe things are 1 
her power; and a woman who'wiſhes to 
preſerve her reputation will find no diffi- 

culty in obſerving.them, = | 


What 


7 Ml 
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What can we think of a woman, Who. 
arted from her huſband, takes greater 
| pared than ever ſhe had an opportunity 
of doing when with him. appears more 
gay than before, both in her air and habit, 
— flaunts at every fine ſhew, —goes te 
all public walks and places of diverſion, 
— has her lodgings oe crowded with 
viſitors, and expends treble the ſum ſhe 
receives as her ſeparate maintenance? 
Such, a one may poſſibly be innocent; but 
we mult ſtrain Charity to a very high 


pitch. indeed to ſet her dom as ſuch. 


| To - world is apt to abſolve the huſ- 
'band of ſuch a woman for whatever fault 
| he may have been guilty of, and lay the 
| blame of their ſeparation entirely upon 
| her: =I hope therefore, that the truly 
| virtuous will never, by ſo imprudent a 

behaviour, give any room for their for- 

meer conduct to be called in queſtion.— 
| And now having, I think, briefly run 
| through all the. particulars which demand 
the attention of a wife, I ſhall take my 
leave, promiſing that if any of them ſhall 
| think my admonitions too ſtrongly en- 
| forced, they will have their full revenge 
| when they read the duties I have er 


a huſband. 
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